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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Report From Asia 


Address by Secretary Dulles ' 


I return from 2 weeks in Southeast Asia and the 
West Pacific. I visited the forward positions 
against which the waves of communism are beat- 
ing and where the issues of war and peace, of free- 
dom and captivity, hang in precarious balance. 
There a gallant band of independent and freedom- 
loving nations stand between 600 million Commu- 
nist-dominated Chinese and the broad reaches of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

I visited seven Asian and Pacific countries and 
met with the Foreign Ministers of three others. I 
saw Bangkok and Rangoon with their splendid 
monuments of ancient civilizations. I visited sim- 
ple agricultural countries such as Laos, where the 
landing of our plane had to be delayed until water 
buffalo were driven from the runway. 

Everywhere I found ominous evidence of the 
Communist efforts to terrorize, to beguile, to sub- 
vert. But also I found the passionate desire of 
the free peoples to remain free. 

That desire will not prevail unless those who 
love liberty unite to help each other. So the 
United States, acting within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter, has joined in mutual se- 
curity treaties which cover the freedom-loving 
countries of Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, South Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Malaya, Pakistan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

One of these treaties, the eight-nation Manila 
Pact for Southeast Asia, has just come into force, 
and I went to Bangkok for the first meeting of 
the treaty’s Council? 


* Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
Mar. 8 (press release 131). 

*For texts of Manila Pact and Pacific Charter, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 398. For final communique 
of the Bangkok conference, see ibid., Mar. 7, 1955, p. 371. 
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It was fitting that this first meeting should have 
been held in the capital of Thailand, for the word 
“Thailand” means “land of the free.” Also it 
dramatized the new role of Asia when, for the first 
time in history, a Foreign Secretary of the United 
Kingdom and a Secretary of State of the United 
States traveled half way around the world to come 
to Thailand. 

The Manila Pact has three main purposes: first, 
defense against open armed aggression; second, 
defense against subversion; and third, the im- 
provement of economic and social conditions. 


Defense Against Aggression 


For military defense we shall rely largely upon 
mobile allied power which can strike an aggressor 
wherever the occasion may demand. That ca- 
pacity will, we believe, deter aggression. We shall 
not need to build up large static forces at all points 
and the United States contribution will be pri- 
marily in terms of sea and air power. 

I pointed out at Bangkok that for military pur- 
poses the Chinese Communist front should be re- 
garded as an entirety, because if the Chinese Com- 
munists engage in open armed aggression this 
would probably mean that they have decided on 
general war in Asia. They would then have to 
take into account the mutual defense treaties of 
the United States with the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of China and the forces maintained 
under them. Thus general war would confront 
the Chinese Communists with tasks at the south, 
center, and north, tasks which would strain their 
inadequate means of transportation. 

The allied nations possess together plenty of 
power in the area. The United States in particu- 
lar has sea and air forces now equipped with new 
and powerful weapons of precision which can 
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utterly destroy military targets without endan- 
gering unrelated civilian centers. 

Our treaty Council, after appraising the mili- 
tary factors, concluded that the available military 
power offered solid hope of deterring open armed 
aggression against the treaty area. 

In order to bring our power to a concerted pitch, 
our military advisers at Bangkok started their 
work together. It is expected that another mili- 
tary meeting will be held at Manila next month. 
In this way information will be exchanged about 
the forces which could be made available and 
strategies can be agreed upon. Also out of these 
meetings may come plans for combined military 
exercises. 


Defense Against Subversion 


Then we took up the problem of subversion. At 
the moment it is perhaps the greatest danger to 
thearea. This danger will, I think, be diminished 
as it is better understood that the treaty nations 
have the power, and the will, to strike down an 
open armed aggressor. 

To illustrate this connection between direct and 
indirect aggression I may mention the situation 
in Laos. In two of its provinces there are dis- 
loyal elements, supported by the Chinese and Viet 
Minh Communists. The Laos Government is 
seeking to reestablish contro] over its own terri- 
tory. But it is worried lest, if it suppresses the 
Communists within, it will be struck by the Com- 
munists from without. I hope that that worry is 
now allayed by their better understanding of the 
protective nature of the Manila Pact. 

In other countries also, active subversion is being 
promoted from without. To deal with this is in 
each case primarily the responsibility of the gov- 
ernments concerned. However, often the nations 
can help each other by exchanging information, 
for example, about the movements and activities 
of international Communist agitators. Also, those 
who have dealt successfully with this problem can 
give advice which will help others of lesser ex- 
perience. The Philippine delegation did this at 
Bangkok. They told how their Government had 
dealt decisively with Communist-inspired revolt 
of the so-called Huks. 

It was agreed there would be meetings of ex- 
perts to facilitate exchanges of views about these 
problems of subversion. 
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Improvement of Economic and Social Conditions 


Also at Bangkok we dealt with the third treaty 
task, that of improving economic and social con- 
ditions. This problem divides itself into two parts, 
First is the problem of meeting the cost of more 
effective security forces. 

As I have said, the Council is not trying to build 
up vast new military establishments. But there 
is need of modest national forces which are well 
equipped and loyal, which can support the author- 
ity of the government throughout its territory and 
fight initial defensive actions if there should be 
attack from without. 

Even these limited forces involve an economic 
burden which some of the countries cannot carry 
without help. So the strong will help the weak by 
providing some military equipment and financial 
support. Funds for that have been voted by the 
Congress for the current fiscal year, and the ad- 
ministration is asking for a renewal of funds for 
this purpose for the coming fiscal year. Thus 
there will be special recognition of those countries 
which assume military obligations with us. 

A second phase of the economic problem is gen- 
eral improvement of economic conditions in the 
area.- This calls for capital developments. In- 
dustrialization should be speeded. There should 
be better roads, more irrigation works, and im- 
proved port facilities. There is particular need 
for a larger exchange of goods and services as be- 
tween the countries of South and Southeast Asia 
and the Western Pacific. Japan, with its large 
capacity for industrial production and its need 
for food and raw materials, is an important ele- 
ment in this situation. 

This problem of economic improvement goes be- 
yond the immediate treaty area. The treaty area 
is not and never can be a self-contained economic 
unit. The great bulk of its trade is with outside 
areas. There is need for programs to develop 
broadly the economic possibilities of all the free 
Asian countries. The treaty nations will study 
their problems from this viewpoint. 

At the Bangkok Conference, I took occasion to 
re-emphasize President Eisenhower’s desire that 
atomic energy should be used to benefit mankind 
and to enrich the life of the great masses of hu- 
manity.2 We are not satisfied to see atomic mis- 
siles becoming conventional for war while vast pos- 
sibilities for peaceful betterment are still unde- 


* Tbid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 421. 
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veloped. I described our programs for education 
in this field, and I extended a special invitation to 
the Manila Pact nations to send representatives to 
the United States so that they could begin to study 
the good uses to which atomic energy may be put. 
There will, I believe, be a welcome response to this 
invitation. 


Pacific Charter Ideals 


The Manila Pact represents not only enlightened 
self-interest but also high ideals. These are ex- 
pressed in the Pacific Charter, a document inspired 
by President Magsaysay, which was signed with 
the Manila Pact. That charter deals with political 
independence and economic progress and social 
well-being. 

Three of the Asian parties to the Pacific Char- 
ter—Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand— 
may shortly be meeting with other Asian countries 
at a so-called Afro-Asian Conference. So our 
conference at Bangkok sent a message of cordial 
greeting to this Afro-Asian Conference, and we 
expressed the hope that it will support and rein- 
force the ideals so nobly expressed in the Pacific 
Charter. 

In the sound ways I outline, the Manila Pact 
was made an effective, going concern. The way 
of the aggressor has been made harder. 


Independent Burma 


After the close of the Bangkok Conference, I 
went to Rangoon, where I met with the leaders of 
Burma. 

Burma is one of the countries which has newly 
won its independence, and the Government and 
people of that country are determined to maintain 
it. They feel that they can best do so by avoiding 
regional security groupings. I know that all of 
the American people hope that their policy will 
succeed. Burma’s evolution to independence had 
the strong moral support of our Nation, and we 
want to see that independence preserved. 

I talked fully and freely with the President of 
Burma and with the Prime Minister, U Nu, and 
with other members of the Government. In this 
way we each came to a better understanding of the 
policies of the other. That was worth while. As 
between free nations there is never the need of 
total agreement, but there is always the need of 
mutual respect. 
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Laos, Cambodia, and Free Viet-Nam 


After Burma, I went to Laos, Cambodia, and 
Free Viet-Nam. These three nations are not 
themselves members of the Manila Pact, but their 
territories are covered by the Manila Pact. In 
each of these countries I found leaders of great 
ability and of patriotic dedication to the inde- 
pendence of their country. Also, they well realize 
the danger to their independence that comes from 
subversion inspired by international communism. 

I have already spoken of the task, in Laos, of 
suppressing subversion in two provinces. 

In Cambodia, the King—now ex-King—is pas- 
sionately patriotic. His recent abdication was, I 
believe, due to a desire to find better ways to help 
his people to preserve the freedom he so ardently 
seeks for them. 

The greatest problems confront the Free Gov- 
ernment of Viet-Nam. It has the task of develop- 
ing an efficient government of its own in substitu- 
tion for French rule. This task, difficult enough 
under any conditions, is now complicated by three 
abnormal problems. 

There is the problem of absorbing and resettling 
the refugees from the north. As always, when in- 
ternational communism moves in, those who love 
liberty move out, if they can. So far, about 600,- 
000 persons have fled from northern Viet-Nam, 
and, before the exodus is over, the number of refu- 
gees will probably approach 1 million. It is not 
easy for southern Viet-Nam to absorb these new 
peoples. They are destitute and penniless persons 
with only such possessions as they could carry on 
their backs. They need help.‘ 

One dramatic response is Operation Brother- 
hood. That is privately sponsored by the Philip- 
pine Junior Chamber of Commerce. It provides 
Philippine doctors and nurses who work on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis at the refugee centers. It is in- 
spiring to see the Philippine people, who only 
lately achieved their own independence, now 
turning to help the most recent addition to the 
ranks of free nations. 

A second problem faced by the Free Govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam is created by the fact that var- 
ious religious groups, known as the “sects,” have 
heretofore had virtual autonomy, maintaining 
their own police forces, collecting their own taxes, 


*For a report on the evacuation of anti-Communist 
Vietnamese from North Viet-Nam, see ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, 
p. 222. 
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and acting largely independently of a central 
government. 

If Viet-Nam is to maintain its independence and 
the religious freedom desired by all, including the 
sects, there needs to be increasing allegiance to the 
central government. Reports indicate this al- 
legiance is still not being granted by the sects to 
the Free Government of Viet-Nam. I hope that 
motives of patriotism will inspire all groups in 
Free Viet-Nam to join together. Only asa united 
people will they be able to meet the threat of 
communism. 

The third and greatest problem is, of course, 
that presented by the Communists in the north. 
Under the armistice they should have removed 
their forces from the south. Instead, many of 
their soldiers there merely put on civilian clothes 
and faded into the local community as a source of 
future trouble. Communist propaganda is rife, 
and, in addition, the free people of the south are 
subjected to the terrorizing threat of armed ag- 
gression from the north. As against this, local 
forces are being trained. But the principal re- 
liance is the Manila Pact and its deterrent power. 

In July of this year, conversations are scheduled 
to begin between south and north looking toward 
elections in 1956 to unify Viet-Nam. Under the 
terms of the armistice, these elections are to be 
held under conditions of freedom. There can be 
little doubt but what most of the people of Viet- 
Nam will want to unite under a genuinely inde- 
pendent and democratic government. In the 
north there is great discontent with Communist 
despotism. For each one of the many who have 
actually fled south to find freedom, there are many 
more who want freedom. Also, economic condi- 
tions in the north are deplorable and in many 
localities there is near starvation. 

It will, however, be hard to create in the north 
conditions which allow genuine freedom of choice. 
In northern Korea and in eastern Germany the 
Communists stubbornly refuse to permit the free 
elections which would bring unification. We hope 
this pattern will not be repeated by the Commu- 
nist Viet Minh. 

I was much impressed by Prime Minister Diem. 
He is a true patriot, dedicated to independence and 
to the enjoyment by his people of political and 
religious freedoms. He now has a program for 
agricultural reform. I it is effectively executed, 
it will both assist in the resettlement of the ref- 
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ugees and provide his country with a sounder agri- 
cultural system. Iam convinced that his Govern- 
ment deserves the support which the United States 
is giving to help to create an efficient, loyal mili- 
tary force and sounder economic conditions. 


Meetings at Manila 


I stopped at Manila on both my outgoing and 
homecoming trips. Both times I talked with 
President Magsaysay. Whenever I meet him, I 
am deeply impressed by his grasp of the Commu- 
nist problem. He has given his full moral sup- 
port to the anti-Communist position of the United 
States in Asia. The Philippine Republic is prov- 
ing itself to be a staunch and an effective ally. 

On my return stop at Manila, I spent a day in 
conference with the United States ambassadors in 
the area. United States representatives had come 
to Manila from 15 countries for a regional con- 
ference. We discussed together the policies of 
the United States in relation to the Asian scene. 
The conference continued on after I left and has 
been of great value both to those of us who work 
primarily in Washington and to those who work 
in the field.® 

In this connection, I want to pay tribute to the 
Foreign Service and other representatives of the 
United States in the area I visited. Oftentimes 
they work under most difficult physical conditions. 
They do so without complaint and with a great 
sense of dedication to the service of our country. 
They are our first line of defense against an exter- 
nal peril which is perhaps the greatest our Na- 
tion ever faced. They deserve the respect and 
thanks of the American people. 


Defense of Formosa 


My last stop was at Formosa, where I conferred 
with President Chiang Kai-shek, Foreign Minister 
George Yeh, and other members of the Govern- 
ment. I exchanged there the instruments of rati- 
fication which officially brought into force our 
Mutual Defense Treaty covering Formosa and the 
Pescadores, or, to use the Chinese names, Taiwan 
and Penghu.* The ceremony was cheered by those 
who crowded into the room to see it and by many 
thousands who lined the streets as I drove by. 


*For communique released at Baguio on Mar. 6 at the 
close of the ambassadors’ conference, see ibid., Mar. 14, 
1955, p. 422. 

* Tbid., p. 420. 
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They saw in the treaty a significance—also seen 
by overseas Chinese I met—that so far as the 
United States can assure it, there will always be a 
free China. 

After the treaty came into force, we held a first 
meeting of consultation under article IV of the 
treaty with reference to implementing the treaty, 
At this meeting, Admiral Carney, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, was present and also Admiral 
Stump, our Commander in Chief in the Pacific. 
They remained on after I left for further confer- 
ences with the military advisers of the President 
of the Republic of China. 

Let me make it clear that we have here to deal 
with two distinct matters, first the political deci- 
sion as to what to defend, and then the decision as 
to how to defend. 

The political decision of what to defend has been 
taken. It is expressed in the treaty and also in 
the law whereby Congress has authorized the Pres- 
ident to use the armed forces of the United States 
in the Formosa area. That decision is to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores. However, the law 
permits a defense which will be flexible and not 
necessarily confined to a static defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores themselves. How to im- 
plement this flexible defense of Formosa the Presi- 
dent will decide, in the light of his judgment as 
to the overall value of certain coastal positions to 
the defense of Formosa and the cost of holding 
these positions. This judgment would take ac- 
count of consultations provided for by the Mutual 
Defense Treaty. 

We hope that the present military activities of 
the Chinese Communists are not in fact the first 
stage of an attack against Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. We hope that a cease-fire may be attain- 
able. We know that friendly nations, on their 
own responsibility, are seeking to find substance 
for these hopes. Also, the United Nations is study- 
ing the matter in a search for peace. So far these 
efforts have not been rewarded by any success. 
The Chinese Communists seem to be determined 
to try to conquer Formosa. 

The response of the United States will have im- 
portance both to Formosa itself and to all the 
Southeast Asia and Pacific countries. 


The United States Position 


I come back from Asia greatly impressed by 
the spirit and the purpose of the governments and 
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peoples with whom I had contact. They want to 
preserve their freedom and independence. How- 
ever, patriotism alone is not enough. Small na- 
tions cannot easily be self-confident when they 
are next door to Communist China. Its almost 
unlimited manpower would easily dominate, and 
could quicily engulf, the entire area, were it not 
restrained by the mutual security structure 
which has besn erected. But that structure will 
not hold if it be words alone. Essential ingredi- 
ents are the deterrent power of the United States 
and our willingness to use that power in response 
to a military challenge. 

The Chinese Communists seem determined to 
make such a challenge. At the same time they are 
persistently trying to belittle our power and to 
throw doubt on our resolution. They boast that 
in 1950, in Korea, they drove United States forces 
back from the Yalu and gained a great victory. 
They boast of their victory over the French Union 
forces in Indochina, and they misrepresent our 
nonparticipation as due to our weakness of will. 
When we recently helped the Chinese Nationalists 
to evacuate the Tachens and other coastal islands, 
the Chinese Communists claimed that this repre- 
sented great “victories” for them. They continue 
wrongfully to hold our fliers and other citizens. 

In such ways Chinese Communist propaganda 
portrays the United States as being merely a 
“paper tiger.” It suggests to the small peoples 
whom they threaten that the United States will 
always find reasons to fall back when faced by 
brutal and uncompromising force and that Com- 
munist China is sure to win. 

The United States, in the interest of peace, 
has made great sacrifices and has shown great 
self-restraint. That is nothing for which we 
should feel ashamed. Indeed, it is something in 
which we can take pride. But we must always 
remember that the free nations of the Western 
Pacific and Southeast Asia will quickly lose their 
freedom if they think that our love of peace means 
peace at any price. We must, if occasion offers, 
make it clear that we are prepared to stand firm 
and, if necessary, meet hostile force with the 
greater force that we possess. 

A big step in the right direction was taken by 
the Congress when, at the President’s request, it 
passed the joint resolution which authorized the 
President actually to use the armed forces of the 
United States for the defense of Formosa and, 
to the extent the President judges appropriate for 
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that defense, to protect related areas in friendly 
hands.’ That nonpartisan action, taken with vir- 
tual unanimity, did more than any other recent 
act to inspire our Asian friends with confidence 
in us. I believe that their confidence is not 
misplaced. 

We have power that is great. We have a cause 
that is just. I do not doubt that we have the 
fortitude to use that power in defense of that just 
cause. 

If that will be manifest, then I believe that peace 
and freedom will prevail. 


U. S. Policy Declaration on 
Western European Union 


The White House announced on March 10 that 
the following message had been sent by President 
Eisenhower to the Prime Ministers of the seven 
nations signatory to the protocols establishing the 
Western European Union—Belgium, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luwem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 


At the time when there was under consideration 
the Treaty to establish a European Defense Com- 
munity, I made a public announcement of certain 
principles which would guide United States 
policies and actions with respect to Western 
Europe in the event that Treaty should be rati- 
fied. Now, in substitution for that Community, 
a plan has been evolved for a Western European 
Union. Obviously that Union and related ar- 
rangements signed at Paris on October 23, 1954.° 
when brought into force, will serve the vital in- 
terests not only of the members of the Union, but 
of the peoples of the free world, including the 
United States. The United States has twice been 
drawn into wars which originated in Europe and 
today it maintains forces there to help minimize 
the possibility of another war. It is in the interest 
of the United States to help reduce such dangers. 

To this end the United States committed itself 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. This Treaty is in 
accordance with the basic security interests of the 
United States, and the obligations which the 
United States has assumed under the Treaty will 
be honored. 


* Ibid., Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 


® Tbid., Apr. 26, 1954, p. 619. 
* Ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 719. 
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The member nations are seeking to make the 
Atlantic alliance an enduring association of free 
peoples within which all members can concert 
their efforts toward peace, prosperity and free- 
dom. The success of that association will be de- 
termined in large measure by the degree of 
practical cooperation realized among the Euro- 
pean nations themselves. The Western European 
Union and the related arrangements agreed upon 
in Paris are desigred to ensure this cooperation 
and thereby to provide a durable basis for con- 
solidating the Atlantic relationship as a whole. 

It is my belief that the proposed arrangements 
when effective: 


Will promote progress toward unity in West- 
ern Europe and draw together those whose past 
differences have led to recurrent war and gravely 
depleted Europe’s human, material and moral 
strength ; 

Will restore sovereignty to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, a sovereignty which has now 
been withheld for ten years, during which time 
the Government and people of that Republic have 
demonstrated that they are capable of worthily 
discharging their responsibilities as a self-gov- 
erning member of the free and peaceful world 
community ; 

Will, by controlling armament levels through 
an appropriate Agency of the Western European 
Union, assure against militarism; 

Will provide a core of unity at the heart of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, thus per- 
mitting adoption of practical defensive measures 
which offer good hope that any enemy attack could 
be stopped at the threshold; 

Will enable the Federal Republic of Germany 
to make its appropriately measured contribution 
to international peace and security, in keeping 
with the spirit of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; 

Will, through action of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council, assure a closer integration of the 
armed forces in Europe of the member countries, 
thereby giving assurance that these forces cannot 
be used for nationalistic aggression or otherwise 
than for the security purposes envisaged by the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


At London on September 29, 1954, the United 
States Secretary of State in order to facilitate ef- 
forts to produce an effective collective defense of 
Western Europe, indicated the conditions under 
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Italian Ratification of 
European Agreements 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 143 dated March 11 


I am gratified that the Italian Senate has, by a 
large majority, approved the ratification of the 
Western European Union agreements, including the 
admission of the Federal Republic of Germany into 
Nato. This completes the necessary Italian parlia- 
mentary action and represents another important 
forward step toward the achievement of strength 
and unity for Western Europe. 

















— 





which the United States might be prepared to 
make a policy declaration similar to that which 
was announced when the earlier European Defense 
Community plan was under consideration.” Iam 
glad to affirm that when the Paris Agreements 
have been ratified and have come into force, it 
will be the policy of the United States: 


(1) To continue active in the various organic 
arrangements established under the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and to consult with other 
members of Nato on questions of mutual concern, 
including the level of forces from the respective 
Nato countries to be placed at the disposal of the 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe; 

(2) To consult, if so desired, with the Agency 
for the Control of Armaments of the Western 
European Union with a view to assisting in the 
achievement of its objective of controlling arma- 
ment and preventing unjustified military prepara- 
tions within the members of the Union; 

(3) To continue to maintain in Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, such units of its armed forces as 
may be necessary and appropriate to contribute 
its fair share of the forces needed for the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area while a threat 
to that area exists, and will continue to deploy 
such forces in accordance with agreed North At- 
lantic strategy for the defense of this area; 

(4) To cooperate in developing the closest pos- 
sible integration among the forces assigned to 
Nato in Western Europe, including those con- 
tributed by the German Federal Republic, in ac- 
cordance with approved plans developed by the 
military agencies and the Supreme Commanders 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in ac- 


* Tbid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 523. 
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cordance with the Resolution adopted by the 
North Atlantic Council on October 22, 1954; * 

(5) To continue to cooperate toward Atlantic 
Security by sharing information authorized by 
Congress with respect to the military utilization 
of new weapons and techniques for the improve- 
ment of the collective defense ; 

(6) In consonance with its policy of encourag- 
ing maximum cooperation among the free nations 
of Europe and in recognition of the contribution 
which the Brussels Treaty, as amended, will make 
to peace and stability in Europe, to regard any 
action from whatever quarter which threatens the 
integrity or unity of the Western European Union 
as a threat to the security of the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty calling for consultation in 
accordance with Article IV of that Treaty. 


In accordance with the basic interest of the 
United States in the North Atlantic Treaty, as ex- 
pressed at the time of ratification, the Treaty 
was regarded as of indefinite duration rather than 
for any definite number of years. The United 
States calls attention to the fact that for it to cease 
to be a party to the North Atlantic Treaty would 
appear quite contrary to our security interests 
when there is established on the Continent of 
Europe the solid core of unity which the Paris 
Agreements will provide. : 


U.S. Council Representative 
for Manila Pact 


The Department of State on March 11 (press 
release 142) announced that Secretary Dulles had 
designated Ambassador John E. Peurifoy as the 
U.S. Council Representative for the Manila Pact. 
Ambassador Peurifoy will perform this function 
in addition to his regular duties as Ambassador to 
Thailand. 

This action by the U.S. Government results 
from the agreement reached by the Manila Pact 
Council at its recent meeting in Bangkok to desig- 
nate Council representatives in Bangkok in order 
to assure close and continuing cooperation among 
the member governments when the Council is not 
in session.”” 

* Ibid., Nov. 15, 1954, p. 720. 

2 Wor the decisions reached at Bangkok concerning the 


operation of the Council and the designation of Council 
representatives, see ibid., Mar. 7, 1955, p. 372. 
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Developing Understanding of the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs? 


I have the honor to convey a message of greet- 
ing to your President [Dr. Charles W. Mayo] 
from the President of the United States: 


Dear Dr. Mayo: Please extend my good wishes to all 
attending the fifth annual conference of the American 
Association for the United Nations. 

It is encouraging that so many national organizations 
recognize the importance of the United Nations and real- 
ize that the United States has much to contribute to its 
strength and effectiveness. The big task we face is to pre- 
vent war and to maintain and strengthen the foundations 
of peace. This same purpose is at the heart of the United 
Nations Charter. 

American leadership and vision have played a large part 
in sustaining the United Nations through its first ten 
years. I am confident that this leadership, exercised 
through the Government and through responsible private 
organizations, will sustain it no less in the years to come. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHt D, EISENHOWER 


I bring you also the greetings of Secretary 
Dulles, who, as you know, is currently in the Far 
East. 

I should like now to add a few words of my own 
regarding the perspective in which the future of 
the United Nations may be viewed. This should 
help us in determining how the United States can 
best increase support for the United Nations. 

We have learned a lot about the United Nations 
in the past 9 years. We have learned the hard 
fact that the cold war has altered the way in which 
the United Nations, as a body, can carry out cer- 
tain of its responsibilities. It is a mark of the 
vitality of the United Nations and the flexibility 
of the charter that the Organization has been able 


* Address made before the fifth annual conference of 
the American Association for the United Nations at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb. 27 (press release 103 dated Feb. 
25). 
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to function effectively in spite of the divisive 
forces of the cold war. This is especially true 
with respect to its obligations to deal with acts of 
aggression and provide for collective security 
against any aggressor. 

The United Nations did not permit its collective 
security functions to go by default when the Com- 
munists committed their aggression in Korea. To 
be sure, there were shortcomings and disappoint- 
ments on how the burden of collective action was 
shared. Nevertheless, aggression was stopped and 
yet global conflict was avoided. The Korean ac- 
tion is a warning to the Communists that aggres- 
sion will not go unchallenged. 

We do not intend to discard the United Nations 
as a bulwark against aggression merely because 
the Communists have presented us with a set of 
circumstances different from those envisaged at 
San Francisco. We are determined to keep on 
trying to build, under the framework of the United 
Nations, a collective security system that will 
work. 

The last 9 years—or perhaps I should say, the 
first 9 years—have also taught us the difficulties of 
translating into reality the high hopes of the 
founders of the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions has scored significant successes and accom- 
plishments far beyond anything that its predeces- 
sor, the League of Nations, was able to register. 
But we have learned not to expect too much too 
suddenly in the way of solutions to complex world 
problems. Nor are we thrown into despair or 
disillusionment when success is not immediate. 
Here, too, we are determined to get at these world 
problems on a continuing basis and to stay with 
them until some measure of success is achieved. 
As President Eisenhower put it just the other day, 
we do not cease in our efforts in cancer research 
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or abolish the laboratory merely because we have 
not yet attained success. 


Disarmament 

An example in point is the current meeting on 
disarmament taking place in London.? This is 
yet another try to bring success out of a previous 
impasse. The rapid development of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons hourly brings increasing ur- 
gency to the prevention of the holocaust of world 
conflict. We cannot abandon attempts at disarma- 
ment merely because, in our view, the responsibil- 
ity for the present stalemate rests squarely on the 
U.S.S.R. Weare determined to continue to try to 
make progress toward an effective and safeguarded 
system of disarmament under the United Nations. 
There should be more talk about the opportunity 
that the United Nations gives us to continue these 
efforts and less focusing on the slow pace of prog- 
ress to date. 


Atoms for Peace 

Another example is what has happened since the 
President made his historic Atoms for Peace pro- 
posal in December of 1953. The President’s pro- 
posal had an electrifying effect everywhere. It 
attracted worldwide interest. It gave people new 
hope. 

The problem since then has been to bring the 
President’s idea to fruition through international 
cooperation. This has been a slow and painstak- 
ing process. Although the President’s proposal 
captured the imagination and spirit of peoples of 
the world, the Soviet Union at first showed little 
or no interest. Negotiations with the U.S. S. R. 
during 1954 moved slowly and were unproductive. 
However, we were determined to bring to man- 
kind the peaceful benefits of the President’s pro- 
posal despite the Soviet attitude. This is too 
important a matter to permit one nation to prevent 
its development. We therefore started negotia- 
tions with other states concerning preliminary 
plans for an effective international organization 
to harness the atom for peace. 

At the ninth session of the General Assembly 
another forward step was taken. We announced 
we were ready to move ahead with other like- 
minded nations with or without the U. S. S. R. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 171, 
and Nov. 1, 1954, p. 660. 
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Ambassador "dge announced that the United 
States was immediately setting aside 100 kg. of 
fissionable material as our first contribution to 
the international program, and the United King- 
dom followed up with an additional 20 kg. The 
result was that the Soviets quickly associated 
themselves with the General Assembly resolution 
endorsing President Eisenhower’s plan.* The 
General Assembly also called for the convening of 
an international technical conference, which will 
be held in August of this year in Geneva under 
the aegis of the United Nations. Here again 
the Soviets found it necessary to indicate their 
willingness to participate, and in the past month 
they played a part in working out the detailed 
plans and agenda for the conference. 

So here we see another case where, through 
patient effort, impressive developments are occur- 
ring internationally in the field of atomic energy— 
advances which can in the not too distant future 
bring benefits to millions. Had we been dis- 
couraged in the beginning, or less determined, the 
initial stumbling blocks would never have been 
cleared. 


Efforts for Cease-Fire in Formosa Strait 


Let me give you another example of our deter- 
mination to use the United Nations to resolve 
a difficult issue. Today the United Nations is 
directly concerned with bringing about a cease- 
fire in and around the Chinese offshore islands. 
You will recall that the President, in his recent 
congressional message, said that the United States 
would welcome action by the United Nations which 
might bring an end to active hostilities in the 
area. Subsequently the United States supported 
the initiative of the New Zealand Government in 
bringing this matter to the Security Council. 
The Chinese Communists flatly rejected the in- 
vitation of the Security Council to come to discuss 
the problem.*® 

There are those who find it easy to write off 
the United Nations action in connection with the 
offshore islands problem. Because the United 
Nations has not somehow disposed of the problem 
at a single stroke, there is a tendency to disregard 


* Tbid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 474; Nov. 15, 1954, p. 742; Nov. 29, 
1954, p. 828; and Dec. 13, 1954, p. 918. 

* Tbid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 444. 

* Tbid., Feb. 14, 1955, p. 251. 
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the kind of contribution United Nations actions 
can make in this type of case. 

It is true that the United Nations has not as 
yet brought about a cease-fire around the Chinese 
offshore islands. But what it has already done 
has served these useful purposes: 


1. In cooperating to bring the matter before the 
United Nations Security Council we have made it 
clear that the United States purpose is a peaceful 
purpose. We have endorsed and wholeheartedly 
supported the New Zealand proposal that a cease- 
fire be arranged in the offshore islands. And we 
have stated that our objective in this matter, as in 
all international disputes, is a settlement by peace- 
ful means. Our attitude gives the lie to Com- 
munist propagandists who describe America’s ac- 
tion in the China coastal area as “aggression” and 
“imperialism.” 

2. The United Nations action has equally ex- 
posed Chinese Communist intentions. By asking 
the Chinese Communists to come to the Security 
Council to discuss the matter, the Security Council 
gave them an opportunity to cooperate in a peace- 
ful settlement. They chose instead to react by 
renewed aggressive assertions of their determina- 
tion to gain control of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. Thus the world can judge who is the po- 
tential aggressor in this instance. 

3. The Security Council proceedings have high- 
lighted once again the contempt of the Chinese 
Communists for world opinion and the United 
Nations. The contemptuous refusal of the Chi- 
nese Communists to state their case in the United 
Nations is another in the long list of episodes 
which seems to us to justify the continued exclu- 
sion of Chinese Communist representatives from 
United Nations bodies. 

I would ask you to contrast this attitude with 
our own. Ever since 1950 we have been the tar- 
get of repeated Communist charges that the United 
States was engaged in aggression in Formosa. We 
have never refused to debate those charges, base- 
less as they were and are. We have welcomed 
free discussion of them, and the verdict of the 
world community as expressed in the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council has always been 
overwhelmingly in our favor. 

4. The United Nations action is an important 
element in preserving free world unity. The pro- 
posal for a cease-fire represents common ground 
on which all free nations can stand. It is no se- 
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cret that we do not see eye to eye with all of our 
allies on all aspects of the China problem. But 
we do all agree that our differences should be 
talked out, and we are all united in insisting 
that hostilities must stop. 

5. Finally, the United Nations has a continuing 
role in this matter. As Secretary Dulles said last 
week, the attitude of the Chinese Communists to- 
ward the Security Council “has not ended the re- 
sponsibility of that body, which, by the charter, 
has the ‘primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security.’” Sir Anthony Eden 
has said that this is perhaps the most complicated 
diplomatic issue he has ever faced. You do not 
reach solutions of such complex issues overnight. 
The United Nations action leaves the door open 
for future negotiations, in a United Nations body 
or under the aegis of the United Nations, should 
the Chinese Communists become convinced that 
negotiation is the better way. 


From this brief account, I think you will agree 
that the Security Council action has been useful. 
It continues to offer a sound means for peaceful 
negotiation, for dealing with crucial situations 
with more patience and more chance of success 
than would otherwise be the case if the United 
Nations did not exist. In the kind of world in 
which we live today, we know that there can be no 
easy answers, that many times we are confronted 
only with one of several unappealing choices— 
many times with half answers, many times with 
half solutions, rarely with the ideal one. The fact 
that results are often undramatic is not because 
of any inherent weakness in the Organization but 
rather because of the complex nature of interna- 
tional problems. We must remember that essen- 
tially the United Nations is a permanent con- 
ference of sovereign states. It follows therefore 
that its methods must be methods of persuasion, 
discussion, and agreement. 


Record of Accomplishment 

We must also keep in perspective the nature and 
variety of functions which are performed, by the 
United Nations. Much of this work attracts little 
attention from day to day. Cumulatively, how- 
ever, it is of the utmost importance in fostering 
the habit of cooperation, in overcoming national 
and racial prejudices, and in equalizing access to 
technical knowledge so essential to the develop- 
ment and stability of underdeveloped economies. 
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This work is being conducted in many countries 
steadily and quietly and with little or none of the 
cold-war overtones that mark events in the inter- 
national political arena. 

For example, these past few weeks the head- 
lines have focused on the Chinese offshore is- 
lands—the Tachens, Quemoy, and the Matsus. 
But how many of us have seen even in small print 
any reference to the Maldive Islands? These are 
a group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean 
that were hit by a destructive hurricane which 
created a critical food shortage. Within a short 
time aid from the United Nations Children’s 
Fund was on its way to help 10,000 children fac- 
ing possible starvaticn in this emergency. 

Looking back over the last 9 years, I think we 
can agree here that the United Nations enters its 
10th year with a good record of accomplishment 
and progress. The United Nations is not a per- 
fect instrument and can never bring the millen- 
nium. It does, however, provide us with a basis 
for collective security. It has an important peace- 
making role. It gives us a forum for United 
States views. It enables us to lay bare the Com- 
munist record before the bar of world opinion. 
It is attacking the root causes of war by helping 
to improve economic and social conditions. It 
has demonstrated flexibility in a period of unprece- 
dented difficulties in international relations. It 
has exercised a moderating influence on the di- 
visive forces of the cold war. It has earned for 
itself a very extensive popular support. With 
such continued support, I believe we can look 
ahead to the next 10 years of the United Nations 
with restrained but firm optimism. 

Let me conclude with this one thought: The 
essential ingredient to continued wide public sup- 
port for the United Nations is understanding— 
understanding of what it is supposed to do, how it 
does it, and what it can do and what it cannot be 
expected to do. Its accomplishments in dealing 
with world issues are not liable to be spectacular 
or of a kind that immediately commands wide 
popular acclaim. The essential thing is that the 
United Nations does play its important role in 
these matters and that this role be understood. As 
Secretary Duiles recently observed, “Those who 
know the United Nations best are those who have 
the highest opinion of it, and the few who dis- 
parage the United Nations are, in the main, people 
who know nothing about it at all.” 

Peace is a job for all of us. You who are dedi- 
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cated to developing understanding of the United 
Nations among the American people are a great 
asset to the Organization. If you continue to per- 
form this vital role energetically, then we do not 
have to worry about continued public confidence 
in the United Nations—it is bound to follow nat- 
urally. 


U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange 


The Senate on March 8 confirmed Laird Bell, 
Arthur Hollis Edens, and Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
to be members of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange. Mr. Bell’s term ex- 
pires January 27, 1957; the other two members 
were confirmed for a 3-year term. 

The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 11 (press release 81) that Dr, Rufus H. Fitz- 
gerald, Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been designated as chairman of the 
Commission to succeed J. L. Morrill, President of 
the University of Minnesota, who is completing a 
3-year appointment as chairman. The fifth mem- 
ber of this Commission is Arthur A. Hauck, Presi- 
dent of the University of Maine. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange was established in 1948 in accordance 
with the provisions of the Smith-Mundt Act. It 
is responsible for advising the Secretary of State 
on educational exchange policies and appraising 
the exchange program for the Congress. 

The responsibilities of this Commission include 
not only the educational exchange programs con- 
ducted under Public Law 402 but also all other 
international exchange programs conducted by the 
Department of State insofar as they directly or 
indirectly contribute to the objectives of Public 
Law 402, which are “. . . to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States to promote a better 
understanding of the United States in other coun- 
tries, and to increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” 

The members of this Commission were selected 
to represent the public interest from a cross section 
of educational, cultural, scientific, technical, and 
public service backgrounds as provided for in the 
act. The Commission works under the overall 
direction of the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. 
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The Department of State, 1930-1955: 
Expanding Functions and Responsibilities 


PART 1! 


The past quarter century has witnessed striking 
changes in the international position of the United 
States and a sharp increase in our country’s re- 
sponsibility for the leadership of the free world. 

A short generation ago, even a decade after 
World War I, the American people and Govern- 
ment were predominantly disposed to go it alone 
in the world and to avoid becoming involved in 
international commitments of a political or eco- 
nomic character lest, by chance, these commitments 
compromise our freedom of action or lead us into 
war. 

Today it is generally recognized that the vital 
interests of the United States are affected by de- 
velopments in all parts of the globe, and that dis- 
turbances of the peace, military aggression, and 
subversion, not merely in the Western Hemi- 
sphere but also in Europe and Asia, can threaten 
our own peace and security. Likewise, economic 
and social maladjustments even in distant parts 
of the world, if exploited by propaganda, can start 
a chain of events in which we would inevitably 
be entangled. We have learned that it is no longer 
safe to deal with explosive international situa- 
tions in their final stages but that it is necessary, 
in cooperation with other free nations, to strike 
at basic causes if we would find real solutions to 
problems and preserve peace with justice. 

Awareness of our new position in the world 
came upon us rather suddenly with World War ITI, 
and our people and Government are still in the 
process of making the necessary adjustments to 
the new environment into which we have moved. 

The late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, in a 
notable Senate speech on January 10, 1945, pointed 
to the changes that had taken place in our world 


*Part II of this article will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
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relationships, in saying that the oceans on our 
borders are “no longer moats which guard our 
ramparts.” 

President Eisenhower, 10 years later, in a letter 
to the Secretary of Defense, on January 5, 1955, 
spelled out the implication of the new situation in 
saying: 

. We should keep ever before us the realization that the 
security of the United States is inextricably bound up with 
the security of the free world. For this reason, one of our 
tasks is to do everything possible to promote unity of 
understanding and action among the free nations so that 
each may take its full and proper part in the cooperative 
process of establishing a lasting and effective security. 


The momentous developments of the period 
since 1930 have demanded new approaches to the 
problems of foreign policy and have required a 
considerable expansion of the resources of diplo- 
macy. The nature and extent of what was re- 
quired of the Government in the new international 
environment were suggested by the Brookings In- 
stitution in 1951, in the statement that the admin- 
istrative problems of the United States in the field 
of foreign relations at that time bulked larger and 
were more difficult than those of the entire Federal 
Government in the mid-1930’s. 

Over 40 different departments and other execu- 
tive agencies were found by the Commission on 
Organization of the executive branch of the 
Government (the Hoover Commission) in 1949 to 
be directly concerned with aspects of our foreign 
policy, but the Department of State has continued 
to be the principal staff and operating arm of the 
President in this field. The Department’s work 
has therefore expanded not only in the direct con- 
duct of America’s foreign relations, but also in 
the coordination of the activities of other agencies 
of the Government in this field. 
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The 1930’s 


The total personnel of the Department in fiscal 
1930 (including the staff in Washington as well 
as the Foreign Service) amounted to only 4,726 
employees. Its aggregate budget, including the 
financing of international activities and obliga- 
tions, was only $15,415,214. In the next decade 
these figures showed no startling increase. For 
fiscal 1940 the number of persons employed was 
5,444, and the appropriations were $22,378,497. 

Despite the lack of significant staff expansions, 
there were visible, in the decade of the 1930s, the 
faint beginnings of expanded Department func- 
tions. One of these beginnings was the creation 
in 1988 of the Division of Cultural Relations. 
This division was a lineal antecedent of an im- 
portant segment of the expanded overseas infor- 
mation and educational exchange programs which 
the Department took on after World War II. 

A minor expansion took place also in the eco- 
nomic area of the Department, as a result, largely, 
of the requirements of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. 

Finally, effective July 1, 1939, responsibility for 
the overseas functions of the Foreign Commerce 
and Foreign Agricultural Services was trans- 
ferred to the Department of State. This trans- 
fer, pursuant to the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of April 3, 1939, added 316 officers to the 
Department’s rolls. 

A few other changes were made in the Depart- 
mental structure in the period 1930-1940, such as 
the establishment of the position of Adviser on 
Political Relations, which enabled the Department 
to assign experienced officers to policy planning 
work. In the late 1930’s, however, the functions 
of the Department could still be described, 
broadly, as the business of formulating policy po- 
sitions, giving instructions to its representatives, 
and conducting diplomatic negotiations. This 
framework for the conduct of foreign affairs had 
been the familiar pattern of the Department from 
its earliest days. 


The 1940’s 


In contrast to the 1930’s, the “war decade” of the 
1940’s brought a vast expansion in the functions 
and responsibilities of the Department. By fiscal 
1950 the number of persons employed directly by 
the Department, at home and abroad, to carry out 
the new or enlarged duties, had advanced to 26,449, 
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and the cost of their services, plus the large con- 
tributions of the United States to international 
organizations and other international activities, 
had risen to $331,150,417. 

World War II and the “cold war,” with their 
continuing political, economic, cultural, and mili- 
tary consequences, required of the United States 
a more positive foreign policy than ever before. 
For example, the problem, arising in 1947, of de- 
fending the independence of Greece and Turkey 
against threatened annihilation by international 
communism, could not be met by relatively nega- 
tive declarations of policy, such as the historic 
Monroe Doctrine. Positive commitments on a 
large scale, in dollar resources and military assist- 
ance, were now often required in critical situa- 
tions, by our position of world leadership. By 
contrast, the rare declarations of policy made in 
previous generations had required little in the 
way of positive implementation. 

The groundwork was being laid in the 1940's for 
a fundamentally cooperative rather than isola- 
tionist foreign policy. Unilateral action by the 
United States and bilateral negotiations tended to 
yield to multilateral relationships with other 
states in winning the war and then in organizing 
aad maintaining the peace of the world. This de- 
velopment brought about an immensely greater 
emphasis, in the Department’s organization, on 
problems of global policy. 

The conduct of foreign relations in the 1940’s 
required the participation and support of almost 
the entire executive branch of the Government as 
well as of the legislative branch. Apart from 
the armed services themselves, major wartime 
agencies were established, many having large staffs 
abroad and occupying important positions in the 
pattern of foreign affairs. These agencies in- 
cluded the Office of War Information, the Office 
of Strategic Services, the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, and the War Shipping 
Administration. The influence of these “emer- 
gency” agencies in the field of foreign affairs was 
considerable. Oftentimes they “made” foreign 
policy on the spot. 

Except for an interlude during which an Office 
of Foreign Economic Cooperation was established 
in the Department, later to give way to the For- 
eign Economic Administration created outside of 
the Department in September 1943, the new eco- 
nomic, informational, and other emergency func- 
tions were not part of the Department’s organiza- 
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tion during the war, but the Department was re- 
sponsible for integrating, and to a large extent 
formulating, the foreign policy aspects of their 
work. After the war certain functions of the 
Oss, Ow1, Cra, and Frc were transferred to the 
Department to determine which of them should 
be liquidated and which of them would have to be 
continued within the framework of the Depart- 
ment itself. A number of them, after due study, 
were found to be essential to the diplomacy of the 
postwar world and therefore were continued, on a 
generally much reduced scale, as additional re- 
sponsibilities of the Department. 


The Period 1950-1955 


The diplomatic functions and responsibilities of 
the Department continued undiminished into the 
1950’s. The Communist invasion of South Korea 
(1950), in the wake of the Communist takeover in 
China, involved American forces in a protracted, 
if limited, war which was as much political as it 
was military. American diplomatic activity was 
intensified in every area of the world as the United 
States strained to prevent the collapse of free- 
world forces and to erect effective barriers against 
further Communist advances. 

In an atmosphere of heightened crisis, the 
United States reversed the postwar program of 
reducing its armed forces and enlarged its pro- 
grams of foreign military and economic assistance. 

The budget of the Department of State, how- 
ever, underwent no corresponding increase, even 
briefly. On the contrary, between fiscal 1953 and 
fiscal 1954 that budget shrank by one-fourth as the 
Department turned over to an independent agency 
its overseas information program, retaining the 
function of providing general policy guidance. 
In steps taken before and after this action, the De- 
partment also transferred to another new agency 
the operating responsibility for its mutual security 
and technical assistance programs, both of which 
had been handled by separately allocated funds. 
The Departmental budget was cut back further, 
forcing staff reductions in all areas, by the general 
governmental economy moves for fiscal 1954. Be- 
cause of increased emphasis on security measures 
to assure a trustworthy staff and safeguard classi- 
fied information, however, there was a strengthen- 
ing of this activity in the Department. 

In fiscal 1955 the Department launched a pro- 
gram to strengthen its diplomatic resources by 
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President Eisenhower welcomes Secretary Dulles at the 
Washington National Airport on the Secretary’s return 
from the Paris conferences on European security, October 
1954. 


integrating into the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
many of the Department’s employees who were 
in the Civil Service, the Foreign Service Staff, or 
the Foreign Service Reserve; by speeding re- 
cruitment; and by offering increased opportuni- 
ties for career development. This program was 
intended to create a more effective staff to cope 
with the complex problems of the “cold war” 
world, and it entailed increased costs, of moderate 
proportions, for the Department. 

In 1930 the old State, War, and Navy Building 
adjacent to the White House sufficed to hold the 
entire Department of State. At present the De- 
partment’s offices fill the New State Building and 
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overflow into 20 annexes. This physical expan- 
sion, under pressure of events, is an indication of 
the enlarged scope of the problems which the 
Department is nowadays called upon to solve. 
The prospect is that these problems will continue 
to tax the resources of the Department. 


TOP-LEVEL POLICY FUNCTIONS 


The world of the airplane, the guided missile, 
and the H-bomb has transformed the top-level 
policy functions of the Department perhaps more 
strikingly than those of any other area. Making 
decisions in an interdependent world, where mul- 
tilateral diplomacy has been added to and has 
greatly affected the traditional bilateral diplo- 
matic relationships, is a vastly more complicated 
operation than the foreign policy functions of a 
quarter century ago. 

When a decision affecting one part of the world 
is made today, it is like touching a nerve in one 
part of the human body. There are likely to be 
reactions throughout the entire organism—of the 
body in one case, or of the world in the other. 
Those who make foreign policy decisions must 
now always ask how a decision in region X will 
affect situations in regions A, B, and C. This 
development makes necessary far greater provi- 
sion for policy planning than ever before and for 
the administrative arrangements essential to the 
making and coordinating of decisions. 


Top-Level Diplomacy 
The Secretary 

Some international problems have so vital a 
bearing on the independence and welfare of the 
United States that only the President can carry 
out the Government’s responsibility of making 
the necessary decisions on them. Indeed it is 
the President, with the advice of responsible offi- 
cials, chiefly the Secretary of State, who deter- 
mines the fundamental direction of our foreign 
policy, within the framework of the popular will 
and of legislative enactments. But the Secretary 
of State carries the day-to-day burden of high- 
level decisionmaking, and it is he who ordinarily 
represents the United States in high-level parleys 
with foreign governments. 

During the past quarter century, the Office of 
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the Secretary, in providing overall leadership and 
direction to the Department, has consistently re- 
flected the tremendously expanded scope of the 
Department’s activities. 

Twenty-five years ago the Secretary’s daily 
work was relatively routine. Foreign crises ordi- 
narily affected the United States only indirectly 
or to a minor extent. Occasionally, in the 1930's, 
the Secretary attended an international confer- 
ence, such as the London Economic Conference of 
1933 and the inter-American conferences held at 
Montevideo in 1933, at Buenos Aires in 1936 (at- 
tended also by the President), and at Lima in 1938. 

During the war, however, the Secretary became 
deeply involved in crucial diplomatic activities 
aimed at facilitating the winning of military vic- 
tory and in planning for the political settlements 
to follow. In 1943 he flew to Moscow and par- 
ticipated in the first Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union. The Secretary of State 
also represented the United States, or was the 
President’s principal adviser, at other wartime 
conferences, including most notably the San Fran- 
cisco conference of 1945. 

In the period since 1945 the diplomatic burden 
on the shoulders of the Secretary of State has 
greatly increased. The bafiling problems on 
which he has had to make decisions include such 
matters as the restoration of ex-enemy countries 
to a normal role in the international family, the 
reconstruction of war-torn economies and the mili- 
tary support of friendly countries, the creation of 
situations of strength to ward off Communist ag- 
gression, the consolidation of the free world po- 
litically and economically, the fostering of special 
mutual defense arrangements with friendly coun- 
tries, and the promotion of welfare at home and 
abroad through trade and economic development. 

The Secretary of State in the past decade has 
represented the United States in many formal 
conferences on political and military-diplomatic 
questions, including the sessions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, the Anglo-French-American 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings, ministerial meetings 
of the North Atlantic Council, sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, and—among 
the conferences of 1954—those at Berlin (January- 
February) on issues in dispute with the Soviet 
Union, at Geneva (April-June) on Korea and 
Indochina, at Manila (September) on security in 
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Southeast Asia, and at London and Paris (Sep- 
tember-October) on Germany. 

In Washington the Secretary’s time has con- 
tinued to be absorbed by policy work and top-level 
negotiations. He confers regularly with the Pres- 
ident, the National Security Council, other Cabi- 
net members, congressional leaders, high officers 
of the Department, foreign diplomats, and the 
press. He scans reports, does creative thinking, 
and drafts top-level documents. 

The expanded responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment in areas of special interest to the Secretary 
require him to have two Assistants. One of these 
helps him to carry out his statutory responsibili- 
ties under the Mutual Security Act and is his 
principal officer for the preparation and presen- 
tation of mutual security programs, as well as for 
the coordination of the work of the regional and 
functional areas of the Department in this field, 
for the provision of foreign policy guidance to the 
Foreign Operations Administration, and for the 
maintenance of liaison with the Department of 
Defense on foreign military assistance. The other 
Assistant provides advice to the Secretary on in- 
ternational aspects of atomic energy and main- 
tains liaison for the Department with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Nothing resembling these 
two problems was within the Department’s pur- 
view in the 1930’s. 


The Under Secretary 


The same general description could be given of 
the duties of the Under Secretary of State as of 
1930 and as of now: He assists the Secretary on 
important matters, and he serves as Acting Secre- 
tary in the Secretary’s absence. But the expan- 
sion in his substantive responsibility is analogous 
to that of the Secretary’s own burden. In fact, 
the frequent absence of the Secretary from the 
country in the present period requires the Under 
Secretary to serve far more frequently than in the 
past as the top man of the Department of State 
in Washington. 

Moreover, the Under Secretary is the chairman 
of an important interdepartmental body which 
was not needed or envisaged in 1930—the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board, which assures the 
implementation of policies approved by the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

The Under Secretary is aided by the incum- 
bents in three specialized positions in his im- 
mediate office, all of whom are concerned with 
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matters which were of only marginal or occasional 
interest to the Department a generation ago. One 
of the positions, that of Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for International Fisheries and 
Wildlife Matters, was established in 1948, with a 
view to providing high-level policy guidance and 
action on the rights of Americans in international 
fisheries, on the interest of the United States in 
international conservation programs, and on re- 
lated problems. 

The second of these positions in the Under Sec- 
retary’s office, that of Science Adviser of the De- 
partment, was established in 1951. The Science 
Adviser participates in the formulation of foreign 
policy from the standpoint of science and tech- 
nology. He is assisted in his work by science at- 
tachés in a number of Foreign Service posts 
abroad. 

The third position, which was established in 
1953, is that of Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State in connection with his role as 
chairman of the Operations Coordinating Board. 


The Deputy Under Secretary 


The position of Deputy Under Secretary of 
State was created in 1949 as the result of a recom- 
mendation made by the Hoover Commission. 
That recommendation constituted formal recog- 
nition of the tremendous scope of the new respon- 
sibilities of the Department’s top policy officers 
and the need of the Secretary and the Under Sec- 
retary for further high-level assistance. 

The Deputy Under Secretary is concerned pri- 
marily with integrating the views and proposals 
of the regional bureaus and of the Bureau of In- 
ternational Organization Affairs; maintaining 
liaison with the Department of Defense, by repre- 
senting the Department of State at regular fort- 
nightly meetings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and signing important correspondence to the De- 
partment of Defense; and coordinating matters 
involving labor’s interest in foreign policy, in- 
cluding the relations of the Department of State 
with the Department of Labor. To help him in 
carrying out the last-mentioned duty, the Deputy 
Under Secretary has a Labor Adviser. 

In some respects, the present work of the Deputy 
Under Secretary had no parallel whatever in 1930; 
in others, it could be done at that time, and was 
done, by the Secretary or Under Secretary, or by 
officers on lower administrative levels. 
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Top-Level Advisory and Policy Planning Work 


In 1930 the Secretary and the Under Secretary 
were the only two officers in the very top level of 
the Department. In 1937, when the need was felt 
for a third such officer, the title of Counselor of 
the Department was revived. (It had been used 
from 1907 to 1919 as the title of the second highest 
officer of the Department, but the title of that 
officer was changed in 1919 to “Under Secretary 
of State.”’) 

This position, created in 1937, was left vacant 
from 1941 to 1945. Since the end of the war, 
however, it has been filled regularly—most often 
by an experienced Foreign Service officer. The 
incumbent in this post assists the Secretary and 
the Under Secretary in an advisory capacity as 
well as in special diplomatic activity. 

In 1947 the Department took a further step to 
carry out its new and expanded high-level respon- 
sibilities, arising not only from America’s role of 
leadership in world affairs but also from the threat 
of international communism. The Department 
established a Policy Planning Staff to formulate 
long-term plans for the achievement of the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States and to an- 
ticipate problems which the Department might 
encounter in the discharge of its mission. The 
Staff is composed of senior Departmental or For- 
eign Service officers and is headed by a Director 
who ranks as an Assistant Secretary of State. 
This officer’s responsibilities are not, however, 
confined to long-term planning. He has on many 
occasions acted as one of the principal advisers 
to the Secretary and the Under Secretary in cur- 
rent international negotiations. 

In 1951 the Counselor of the Department, in 
addition to his other duties, had responsibility for 
coordinating the work of the Department with 
respect to the National Security Council, and he 
was the Department’s representative on the Coun- 
cil’s Planning Board. In the following year the 
transfer of these duties to the Director of the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff freed the Counselor for other 
important tasks and correlated the Department’s 
planning work with its national security liaison. 


Top-Level Secretariat Service 

The personnel of the Office of the Secretary in 
1930, including the immediate offices of both the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary, totaled 15. 
By 1940 this figure had risen to 24. 
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The marked growth in the workload of the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary during the 
1940’s, and the increasingly diversified functions 
performed by the Department in those years, led 
to the development of more effectively organized 
coordinating mechanisms at the top level. These 
mechanisms were aimed initially at insuring (1) 
that policy problems arising anywhere in the De- 
partment were, in appropriate cases, placed before 
the interested interdivisional or interarea com- 
mittees and (2) that the recommendations of such 
committees, as well as other recommendations 
reaching the Secretary and the Under Secretary, 
were in the best possible shape for expediting and 
simplifying the top-level decision process. 

To perform these functions, a secretariat was 
created in the Office of the Secretary in 1944. 
Three years later protocol matters, the review of 
outgoing correspondence, and other coordinating 





Secretary Dulles speaks to the world by radio, press, 
and television upon his arrival at Manila to discuss prob- 
lems of collective security in Southeast Asia, September 
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and special nonregional administrative functions 
related to the Office of the Secretary were amal- 
gamated with the existing secretariat in a new 
Executive Secretariat. The Hoover Commission 
in 1949 found that the Executive Secretariat had 
proved to be a valuable addition to the Secretary’s 
facilities. 

Secretary of State Dulles, shortly after he came 
into office in 1953, arranged for Carter L. Burgess 
to survey staff procedures in the Department. 
Pursuant to Mr. Burgess’ recommendations, steps 
were taken to follow up more efficiently the mate- 
rials being prepared for the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary, so that deadlines could be met, 
and otherwise to speed the transmission of data 
to the top officers in the most convenient form. 
These measures for strengthening the Secretariat 
were put into effect at the same time that a self- 
imposed reduction in personnel was applied. 

At present the Executive Secretariat includes 
the Office of the Director, with the primary duty 
of facilitating the decision work of the Secretary 
and the Under Secretary; the Protocol Staff, 
which advises the President and the Department 
on protocol matters and performs related tasks ; the 
Reports and Operations Staff, which has respon- 
sibilities for the coordinating of international con- 
ferences in which the Secretary or Under Sec- 
retary participates, prepares highly classified 
summaries (daily, weekly, and monthly) of im- 
portant developments, insures the adequacy of 
materials coming to the attention of the Secretary 
and Under Secretary, and follows up on action 
assignments within the Department; and the Cor- 
respondence Review Staff, which insures that out- 
going correspondence (other than that processed 
for the Secretary and the Under Secretary) con- 
forms to existing policies and accepted format. 


Top-Level Administrative Policy Work 


In 1930 an Assistant Secretary of State was in 
charge of the administrative aspects of the De- 
partment’s work, and a person of the same rank 
is in charge of this work at present. But during 
the 1940’s the position of Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration was established in 
addition, because of the need for top-level policy 
consideration of problems in this field. The regu- 
lar work of supervising the administrative aspects 
of the Department’s work remained in the charge 
of an Assistant Secretary. 
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In 1953 it was decided to create the still higher 
post of Under Secretary for Administration for a 
temporary period, in order to give very high policy 
direction to the administration and management 
of the Department and the Foreign Service, espe- 
cially in relation to any needed reorganization, 
At the Department’s request, Congress authorized 
the establishment of the post and its continuance 
until the end of 1954. There was thus created for 
the first time an administrative post at the Under 
Secretary level. 

The Under Secretary for Administration in 
1953-54 had under his jurisdiction the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration and the Adminis- 
trator for Security and Consular Affairs. His 
services enabled the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary to concentrate their energies almost en- 
tirely on problems of substantive foreign policy. 
He also was in charge of the transfer of two sizable 
units—the Technical Cooperation Administration 
and the United States Information Administra- 
tion—to independent agencies (the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration and the United States 
Information Agency, respectively), as well as a 
reduction in force of the Department and the 
Foreign Service. 

The position of Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration lapsed, by law, on December 31, 1954. But 
in view of the continuing need for administrative- 
policy direction on a very high level, the Depart- 
ment has reestablished the position of Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. 


REGIONAL AND MULTILATERAL 
DIPLOMATIC FUNCTIONS 


The changes at the top level in the Department 
of State, in the period since 1930, have been 
matched by striking changes in the functional and 
geographic areas of the Department’s organiza- 
tion. In the case of the geographic areas, tradi- 
tionally charged with the major responsibility for 
the conduct of diplomatic negotiations, old func- 
tions and activities have been expanded and new 
ones added. Moreover, to complement their work, 
a new organizational unit has been set up which 
deals with the problems and issues arising from 
American participation in the United Nations and 
in other international organizations. 

In the 1930’s there was little need for large 
staffs even in the geographic divisions, for the 
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United States showed only intermittent interest 
in the economic or political conditions in the coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Africa and it was bound 
by no commitments involving possible military 
action other than that which might be implicit in 
the Monroe Doctrine. Even during the Second 
World War, though the staffs were somewhat en- 
larged, the regional policy work of the Depart- 
ment was on a modest scale. 

Basic changes occurred during the postwar pe- 
riod in both multilateral and regional policy ac- 
tivities. A separate staff was set up in the Depart- 
ment to deal with United Nations affairs. Also, 
on the basis of congressional legislation, the De- 
partment carried out the suggestion of the Hoover 
Commission that it set up geographic bureaus to 
deal with all aspects of our relations with major 
areas of the world. Specialists in economics, in- 
telligence, administration, and public affairs were 
associated with the political officers in the bureaus 
in order to coordinate all relevant considerations 
as a basis of policy determination with respect 
to particular countries and regions. 

The present geographic bureaus are those of 
European Affairs; Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs; Far Eastern Affairs; and 
Inter-American Affairs. Each is headed by an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, who functions as an 
“operating vice president,” making all decisions 
for his area except those requiring the approval 
of the Secretary or the Under Secretary, or of the 
President. 

A Bureau of United Nations Affairs was cre- 
ated at the same time that the geographic bu- 
reaus were established. It has since become the 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs. 


European and British Commonwealth Affairs 


During the 1930's, the United States was not an 
active participant in European affairs. While 
our country was deeply concerned over events in 
Europe and had many important interests there 
to protect and promote, it was not believed that 
American security or prosperity depended to any 
great extent upon European developments. The 
United States possessed a favored geographic po- 
sition; there existed a balance of power in Europe 
which, though weakened by World War I, never- 
theless appeared capable of preventing any single 
nation or ideology from dominating the entire 
area; and technological development had not pro- 
ceeded to a point where an enemy could make a 
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successful attack upon the American homeland. 
The United States, accordingly, followed a policy 
of neutrality and of relative isolation with respect 
to Europe. 

Such a policy required only a small staff in the 
Department, which in 1930, under the jurisdiction 
of the Divisions of Western and Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs, had but 29 officers in Washington 
and 578 overseas. In the prewar decade, the role 
of the Department of State and of United States 
representatives, both in Europe and in the British 
Commonwealth countries, was largely that of ob- 
serving political developments and carrying on 
routine diplomatic and commercial relations. Re- 
latively few European problems seemed to require 
positive decisions or long-range action on the part 
of the United States. 

The outbreak of World War II, however, soon 
demonstrated that changes in the European politi- 
cal situation directly affected United States secur- 
ity interests. After the United States had been 
drawn into the war, the Department of State gave 
important support to our military effort in Eu- 
rope; provided political advice to our military 
commanders concerning our diplomatic relations 
with the Allied and liberated states; and con- 
ducted important diplomatic negotiations with the 
European neutrals—Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden. Meanwhile, the United States 
took a leading part in planning, together with 
major European allies, for the postwar settle- 
ments. The Department, accordingly, had to ex- 
pand moderately its staff of European experts. 

At the end of the war the position of the United 
States was fundamentally changed, requiring a 
more complicated and more active relationship 
with Europe than ever before. The United States 
emerged as the leading world power, carrying the 
responsibilities entailed by such power. At the 
same time, technological progress in the field of 
communications and transportation and the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons had greatly altered the 
character of international relations and had re- 
moved the security once provided by our ocean 
barriers. 

A further cause of this transformation in the 
American strategic situation—with its inevitable 
effect on the Department’s responsibilities—was 
the destruction of the balance of power in Europe 
as aresult of the war. The Soviet Union immedi- 
ately took advantage of this imbalance to embark 
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on an aggressive campaign to destroy the freedom 
and independence of the European countries and 
to extend Communist totalitarianism wherever 
possible. 

The task of countering the Communist threat, 
which in recent years has been one of the main 
problems facing the Department, was vastly com- 
plicated by the internal political and economic 
weakness of the European countries after the war 
and by the nature of the Communist tactics. 
While the Com..unist bloc maintained the most 
formidable peacetime military establishment in 
history, it did not rely solely upon military means 
to expand its power. Its weapons of aggression 
included also diplomacy, propaganda, economic 
pressure, political manipulation, sabotage, and in- 
ternal subversion. As a result, the Communist 
threat was the most difficult international problem 
that the United States had ever confronted. In 
order to resist this multipronged menace, it was 
necessary for the United States and its allies to 
give attention to problems and to enter fields of 
activity never before touched by diplomacy. 

The effort initiated by the Department of State 
to develop strength and stability in free Europe 
involved activity in numerous fields. In order to 
prevent an economic collapse which would pave the 
way for a Communist political victory in Europe, 
the United States undertook an unprecedented 
program of economic and technical assistance and 
also concerned itself with developing trade and 
investment relationships which would insure eco- 
nomic stability and progress on a long-term basis. 
In order to create a solid front to deter aggres- 
sion in Europe, this country joined with several 
European countries in forming the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. To make the organization 
effective, intensive efforts to build up the strength 
of the signatory nations and constant cooperation 
in the political and economic fields were necessary. 
An important supplementary effort was an active 
United States information program in Europe, 
started to counter a Communist propaganda effort 
of unprecedented intensity and _ effectiveness 
which was capitalizing on Europe’s difficulties. 

We are now faced with the extremely compli- 
cated task of working out in cooperation with our 
North Atlantic allies the methods by which we 
can build up our collective strength most effec- 
tively while maintaining sound economic condi- 
tions. At the same time, we must continue to 
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conduct relations under difficult conditions with 
the Soviet Union and the Communist-controlled 
countries of eastern Europe. 

In Germany and Austria the Department 
found it necessary, in 1945 and after, to assume 
special responsibilities in connection with the 
four-power occupation of those countries. Plans 
for the termination of the occupation of West 
Germany should permit some decrease in the De- 
partment’s responsibilities there, but important 
problems in American relations with Germany 
will remain, including the reunification of Ger- 
many, the negotiation of a peace treaty with a 
fully free and unified Germany, arrangements for 
a German contribution to the defense of the free 
world, and the integration of the Federal Re- 
public into the Western European community. 
In Austria the Department has been involved in 
the day-to-day problems of the four-power con- 
trol organization and apparently will continue to 
be so involved in view of the persistent Soviet ob- 
struction of continuing efforts to negotiate a treaty 
restoring Austria’s independence. 

It is no longer possible, as it was in the decade 
before the last war, to handle European affairs 
with a small staff and on a largely routine basis. 
Experts with a detailed knowledge of each coun- 
try, and a more highly specialized organization, 
are now needed. In view of the large number of 
European problems which must be handled on a 
regional basis, experts are also needed in such 
specialized fields as defense measures under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, European 
economic integration, and European regional po- 
litical organization. 

Thus, because of the new role which the United 
States is now playing in relation to Europe, the 
tasks of the Bureau of European Affairs have been 
broadened to include a vast range of complex new 
problems which must be dealt with on both a 
country and a regional basis. 

Whereas the Department in 1930 had for the 
European affairs area only 29 officers in Washing- 
ton and 578 overseas, by 1950 it had, for this area, 
a Bureau of European Affairs with 134 officers in 
Washington and 987 overseas and a Bureau of 
German Affairs with 56 officers in Washington and 
1,973 overseas. In 1955, after the two bureaus 
had been consolidated, the area had 132 officers in 
Washington and 932 overseas. 
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Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs 


In 1930 the Department had a staff of only 9 
officers in Washington and 97 overseas to deal 
with problems relating to the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa. This tremendous area, span- 
ning three continents and inhabited by vast popu- 
lations, was essentially colonial and included only 
six independent countries at the time. It appeared 
to Americans to have only minor importance for 
the security of their country, which, therefore, 
stood aside from the many difficulties and dis- 
turbances in the area, whether in India, Egypt, or 
elsewhere. When the Italo-Ethiopian War broke 
out in the mid—1930’s the United States steered 
clear of involvement by adopting a policy of neu- 
trality and of restricting trade in strategic ma- 
terials, despite widespread sympathy for the 
Ethiopians. 

The military and political developments in 
World War II brought a sudden realization of the 
importance of this large area to the security of 
the United States and its Allies. The Nazi forces 
nearly overwhelmed the British in North Africa 
and posed a serious threat of driving through the 
Middle Fast to link up in Asia with their Japanese 
partners. Success on their part would have cut 
off the Allies from important oil and other re- 
sources located in the region and would have 
severed vital Allied supply lines. It was not with- 
out significance that top-level inter-Allied con- 
ferences were held in this region—at Casablanca, 
Tehran, and Cairo. 

Since the war, American diplomatic activity in 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa has in- 
creased sharply, primarily because of the emer- 
gence of many new states in the area, the threat 
of Communist aggression, and the shift on the part 
of the United States from a policy of aloofness and 
neutrality to one of international cooperation. 

By 1955 the United States maintained embassies 
or legations in 17 independent states in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa (compared with 6 
in 1930), and the total number of independent 
states in the area had reached 19. In addition, 
this country has representatives in Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, and Tangier, and in other places where the 
special interests of the United States are involved. 

The population of the new states which have 
emerged in this area in the past quarter century 
comprises one-fifth of the population of the whole 
world. Among the new states which the United 
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States has recognized and with which this country 
is now maintaining direct diplomatic relations are 
such populous or otherwise important countries as 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Israel, and Libya. 

The Communist menace in the area became acute 
in 1947. Specifically, Communist threats to the 
integrity of Greece and Soviet pressure on Turkey 
necessitated, in that year, the development of the 
Truman Doctrine of support of free nations re- 
sisting aggression. The United States has con- 
tinued its interest in both Greece and Turkey, and 
in 1952 both became its allies when admitted to 
membership in Nato. In 1954, furthermore, con- 
tinuing to strengthen the area’s defenses against 
the Communist menace, the United States signed 
military assistance agreements with both Iraq and 
Pakistan. The United States has acted in the field 
of social policy, too, to blunt the threat of Com- 
munist subversion by helping to direct into con- 
structive channels the awakening interest of the 
peoples of the area in the conquest of disease, ig- 
norance, and misery. 

With the exceptions of Libya, Jordan, Nepal, 
and Ceylon, the states of the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa are members of the United Na- 
tions, and vital problems affecting the area are 
regularly discussed in that organization. The 
complexity of the issues bearing upon the nations 
in this part of the world is illustrated by the fact 
that, until the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 
1950, problems of this region were the leading sub- 
jects of discussion in the United Nations. Nor has 
their importance been essentially reduced since 
then. 

The Department’s Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs must, therefore, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs, be prepared to handle prob- 
lems of this type of multilateral diplomacy, in 
addition to carrying on the traditional bilateral 
negotiations between the United States and other 
countries. The two bureaus must also provide 
constant policy guidance and background material 
for the United States representatives on the vari- 
ous United Nations missions and agencies con- 
cerned with this area. 

Between 1947 and 1952 the United States main- 
tained a delegation with the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans. It has also par- 
ticipated in United Nations missions in Libya and 
Kashmir, the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
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the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and other 
United Nations projects involving the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa. 

Examples of other difficult questions which have 
faced the Department’s policy officers conducting 
our Official relations with the countries of this area 
are the Anglo-Egyptian controversy over the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the Suez Canal Zone, 
the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute, the Anglo-Saudi 
dispute over the Burami Oasis, the Cyprus prob- 
lem, and the complicated political and security 
issues in North Africa. 

In addition, the emergence of additional inde- 
pendent states has created a new series of economic 
disruptions in the area through the destruction of 
old trade patterns and the establishment of new 
borders and new economic controls. Indeed, 
many of the basic problems of the area have arisen 
in connection with its emergent nationalism, its 
drive toward self-determination, and the necessity 
of economic development of a vast underdeveloped 
area. The incapacity of the European powers 
after World War II to satisfy the needs of the 
area, at a time when the United States had de- 
veloped greater overall capacity than ever before, 
resulted in imposing heavy burdens on those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our foreign policy 
in the economic and political fields. 

These trends and events have had their inevi- 
table impact on the size of the Department’s staff 
concerned with the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa. By 1950 the Department’s staff for this 
area had increased to 166 officers in Washington 
and 591 overseas (compared with 9 and 97 in 
1930), while in 1955 the respective figures were 
141 and 512. 


Far Eastern Affairs 


The Department in 1930 had 11 officers at home 
and 163 overseas to deal with problems in the Far 
Eastern area. At that time Burma, Indochina, 
and Indonesia were parts of European empires and 
Korea was a dependency of the Japanese. Con- 
sequently, the scope of our contacts with these ter- 
ritories was limited. In addition, the Philippines 
had not then been granted their full independence, 
and those United States Government agencies, 
other than the Department of State, primarily 
responsible for their administration were looking 
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after United States interests in relation to the 
islands. 

In the course of the 1930’s, the problem of 
major proportions in the Far East with which the 
Department’s limited staff had to deal was the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, which put to a severe test 
the American desire to avoid involvement in 
foreign war. 

World War II changed to a marked extent the 
tempo of American diplomatic activity in the Far 
East. The United States at first tried to impose 
restraints on the expansionist ambitions of Japan, 
which was eager to take advantage of the eco- 
nomic and political crisis in Europe to extend its 
hegemony over the Far East in the guise of es- 
tablishing a so-called New Order. After the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, the United States entered 
into crucial diplomatic negotiations with its Allies 
concerning the conduct of the war in eastern Asia 
and the planning of policies for the postwar set- 
tlements in this area. Difficult problems of con- 
cern to the Department of State were associated 
also with the establishment of various military 
commands in the region. In China the problems 
arising from this situation were further compli- 
cated by the Communist conflict with Nationalist 
forces, contending for the ultimate control of the 
country. 

After the war the United States, as the prin- 
cipal victor over Japan, had vastly increased re- 
sponsibilities throughout the Far East which were 
enhanced by its role as an occupying power in 
Japan, in southern Korea, and in other parts of the 
Far East and the Pacific. These responsibilities 
involved the United States most intimately in 
the postwar problems of the region and imposed 
entirely new burdens on American diplomacy. In 
the case of Japan, during the period of military 
occupation the Departmerit of State provided po- 
litical advisers to Scar (Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers), dealt with other governments on 
the Far Eastern Commission, and carried for- 
ward the negotiations for the peace treaty signed 
with Japan in 1951. 

Of equal effect in dramatically extending the 
range and broadening the character of American 
diplomatic activity in the Far East were two other 
major developments of the postwar period—the 
emergence of new states in the area and the threat 
and fact of Communist aggression and subversion. 
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The United States has established full diplo- 
matic relations with seven states in the Far East 
which have attained independence since the war, 
namely, the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Burma, and the three Associated States 
of Indochina—Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
American diplomacy in these countries has been 
active and often vital, and in some of them our 
interests are now of major importance. 

Communist expansion since the war has pre- 
sented by far the gravest problem for American 
diplomacy in the Far East. It has engulfed the 
China mainland, northern Korea, and northern 
Viet-Nam; it has involved the United States and 
its Allies in a protracted, if limited, war which 
resulted from the Communist effort to conquer 
the Republic of Korea; and it continues to pre- 
sent an immediate threat to the remaining non- 
Communist states of eastern Asia. 

Because of the implications of these develop- 
ments for American security, the United States 
has increased its political and diplomatic activity 
throughout the Far Eastern region. Bilateral 
security pacts have been negotiated with Japan 
and the Republics of Korea, China, and the 
Philippines, and there has also been negotiated 
a multilateral regional security arrangement, the 
Manila Pact. Economic and military assistance 
programs have brought additional responsibili- 
ties to our diplomatic missions and the Depart- 
ment. American technicians are working through- 
out areas in which development programs were 
needed, with the ministries in the capitals and 
with the people in the villages, to help eradicate 
disease, raise educational standards, increase food 
supplies, repair facilities, and improve the 
governmental machinery. 

United States and United Nations controls on 
trade and financial transactions with the Com- 
munist regimes in China and North Korea have 
imposed heavy duties on the Department of State 
as well as other agencies. Likewise, major ef- 
forts have been necessary to defeat Communist 
attempts to evict the Government of the Republic 
of China from the United Nations and seat the 
aggressor regime of the Communists in its place. 

By 1950, because of the postwar demands, the 
staff of the Far Eastern area of the Department 
had increased to 147 officers at home and 391 over- 
seas. In 1955 the figures were 114 at home and 
435 overseas, 
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Latin American Affairs 

The United States in 1930 was linked with the 
nations of Latin America in an evolving inter- 
American system which it was seeking to 
strengthen. Nevertheless, many Americans 
tended at that time to be relatively indifferent 
toward their southern neighbors, just as they were 
toward foreign nations generally. In that year 
the Department’s staff for conducting the Govern- 
ment’s relations with the Latin American area con- 
sisted of only 22 individuals in Washington and 
312 in Latin America. 

In the course of the 1930’s the United States 
Government and people showed an increasing 
concern for cultivating good relations with the 
nations of Latin America, especially after the 
growing international crisis in Europe and Asia 
evoked fears, in the latter half of the decade, for 
the security of this hemisphere. United States 
diplomatic activity with respect to Latin America 
increased, particularly as the American Republics 
established additional machinery for inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation and agreed to consult together in 
the event that the menace of overseas domination 
became acute. 

Throughout the period of World War II, in- 
tensive diplomatic activity was required of the 
United States in Latin America. This activity 
was centered in the Department of State, but the 
United States found it necessary to set up an in- 
dependent agency—the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs (the functions of which 
were transferred to the Department after the 
war)—to supplement and coordinate activities of 
the regular Government departments with respect 
to this area. The American Republics, acting in 
many cases on the initiative of the United States, 
took decisive steps after each major development 
in the war and set up more and more machinery 
for joint action, to which they committed them- 
selves in increasing measure. Only eight of the 
Latin American countries had declared war 
against Germany and the Central Powers in World 
War I, but in World War II, after the United 
States was involved, all 20 Latin American Re- 
publics eventually declared war against one or 
more of the Axis Powers. 

Since the war the work of the Department of 
State with respect to Latin America has continued 
to be of vital importance. The Communist threat 
to the Western Hemisphere is no less serious than 
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that of the Axis Powers before and during the 
war. The United States has found it necessary 
to give continuous attention to this threat in Latin 
America and to the social forces there on which 
it feeds—forces of unrest caused by extreme eco- 
nomic disparities in the Latin American countries, 
and of rising nationalism directed principally 
against foreign economic interests. Latin Amer- 
ica has already had experience with a pro-Com- 
munist government in Guatemala (overthrown 
only in the past year by anti-Communist Guate- 
malans), which presented problems of the utmost 
delicacy and urgency for the United States. 

Intensive diplomatic activity has also been re- 
quired of the United States, in the postwar period, 
in order to deal with the problem of achieving 
further hemisphere solidarity. This effort has 
been marked by considerable success—for example, 
the signing at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 of a treaty 
for the military defense of the hemisphere and for 
the prevention of aggression within the hemi- 
sphere; and the adoption at Bogota in 1948 of a 
charter for the Organization of American States. 
The signing of the Rio Treaty was followed by 
the decision of the Foreign Ministers, meeting at 
Washington in 1951, to base the military prepara- 
tions of their countries on the principle of collec- 
tive hemisphere defense and to develop forces 
which could be used for that purpose in accordance 
with plans prepared by the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

In a number of respects Latin America has be- 
come, more than ever, a valuable source of strength 
to the United States. In the political sphere its 
importance is particularly revealed in the United 
Nations, where a substantial number of Latin 
American votes are almost always cast in favor of 
the free-world position. Latin America is also 
important economically to the United States, 
which conducts a large trade with Latin America 
that includes imports of important amounts of 
strategic materials from that area. 

The broadened undertakings of the nations 
joined in the inter-American system have in- 
creased the responsibilities and activities of the 
Department in the field of Latin American 
affairs and have had a pronounced effect on the 
Department’s personnel needs. Nevertheless, the 
total of Foreign Service personnel in Latin 
America, after rising to 2,133 in 1945, has steadily 
fallen to 1,125 in 1955, while the total of Depart- 
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mental personnel in the Latin American area has 
declined, in approximately the same period, from 
158 to 110. These figures stand in contrast, how- 
ever, to those for 1930, when there were 22 officers 
and employees in the Department concerned with 
Latin America and 312 in the countries of that 


area. 


Diplomacy Through International Organizations 
and Conferences 


Among the entirely new important organs of the 
Department of State, not in existence in 1930, are 
those relating to the organization of international 
peace and the promotion of international justice, 
on a worldwide basis, primarily through the 
United Nations system. The “isolationism” of 
the 1930's, which made unnecessary and even un- 
thinkable at that time any organization in the 
Department of State for global cooperation, has 
given way to a policy of full cooperation with 
friendly countries and wholehearted participation 
in the activities of the United Nations which is 
reflected in the administrative organization of the 
Department. 

In the late 1930’s it became apparent that the 
United States, for its own security and well-being. 
would need to take a more active part in inter- 
national affairs on a multilateral basis. As a con- 
sequence, after the beginning of World War II, 
and more fully after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
in 1941, the Department of State became actively 
involved in planning for the shape of the postwar 
world, including the establishment of a general 
international organization. Among the early 
steps, international and domestic, which laid the 
basis for such an organization—for some of which 
the Department was directly responsible and all 
of which affected the Department’s long-range re- 
sponsibilities—were the Atlantic Charter (August 
1941), the Declaration by United Nations (Jan- 
uary 1942), and the resolutions on international 
cooperation passed by the House of Representa- 
tives (September 21, 1943) and by the Senate 
(November 4, 1943). 

Thus the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of State, assumed a major role in the inter- 
national effort which resulted in the signing at 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945, of the United 
Nations Charter. The Senate having consented 
to its ratification by the overwhelming vote of 89 
to 2, the charter was ratified by the United States 
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and other signatories and came into force in Oc- 
tober 1945. A major development in the organ- 
jzational adjustment to this new situation resulted 
from the United Nations Participation Act of 
December 20, 1945, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of a United States Representative to 
the United Nations. 

The United States Representative and his staff, 
located in New York City, constitute the United 
States Mission to the United Nations, an entity 
undreamed of in the 1930’s. The work of the 
Mission has greatly increased in importance since 
its establishment, as a result of the decision to 
make active participation in the United Nations 
a cardinal principle of American foreign policy. 
That decision also necessitated an extensive “back- 
stopping” organization in the Department, to 
serve as a focal point for the coordination and 
direction of United States participation not only 
in the main organs of the United Nations but also 
in the specialized agencies affiliated with it and in 
the wide variety of international conferences held 
each year on problems of international interest. 

Illustrative of developments which have broad- 
ened the importance and scope of the Department’s 
work in this field are: 


The acceptance by the United States of member- 
ship in the newly established specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations, such as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization ; 

The collaboration between the United Nations and 
other international bodies, such as the Organ- 
ization of American States, as illustrated by 
the Guatemalan case; 

The activities of the Security Council and of the 
General Assembly in meeting and success- 
fully countering aggression or threats of ag- 
gression, in Iran, Greece, and most notably 
in Korea; 

The role of the United Nations in the disposition 
of the former Italian colonies, in the termina- 
tion of the Berlin blockade, in negotiating a 
settlement in Palestine and endeavoring to 
promote peace between Israel and the Arab 
States, in bringing about the establishment 
of a new State in Indonesia, and in the ad- 
ministration of a cease-fire in Kashmir; 

The increase in the number of international con- 
ferences in which the United States partici- 
pates each year from about 75 in the 1930’s 
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to about 300 in the 1950’s, including both those 
sponsored by the United Nations and some 
which are otherwise sponsored ; and 

Attempts, especially within the United Nations, 
to agree on the international control of atomic 
weapons, as well as on a program (inspired 
by President Eisenhower’s proposal) for the 
development of atomic energy for the purposes 
of peace. 


Some of these developments illustrate also the 
scope of the work of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations in the presentation of United 
States positions and in the conduct of pertinent 
negotiations before bodies which meet at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 

The Department’s “backstopping” organization 
responsible for developing coordinated United 
States policies and actions in this field is the Bu- 
reau of International Organization Affairs. It 
prepares instructions not only to the United States 
Mission to the United Nations but also to the 
United States missions or delegations to other in- 
ternational bodies and to international confer- 
ences; provides secretariat services and advisers 
for United States representatives on these mis- 
sions or delegations, as well as for conferences at 
which this country is the host; and advises on the 
administration of international organizations, so 
as to promote the effective use by them of the re- 
sources contributed by member states. 

The efficient administration of international 
organizations of which the United States is a 
member is a matter of very great importance. 
During the fiscal year 1955 approximately $28 
million, or about 30 percent of the total budget 
of the Department of State, is being contributed 
to the assessed budget of international organiza- 
tions, and the sum of about $77 million in funds 
appropriated under the Mutual Security Act is 
being contributed through the Department of 
State to the voluntary programs of international 
organizations. 

The broad policy responsibilities of the Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs and of the 
United States Mission to the United Nations are 
evident in the work of the Security Council of the 
United Nations (which is so constituted as to 
be able to function continuously), the annual and 
special sessions of the General Assembly, the ac- 
tivities of the Assembly’s Committee on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and the semiannual 
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meetings of the Economic and Social Council and 
of the Trusteeship Council, the frequent meetings 
of the numerous commissions, committees, and 
subcommittees (especially of the Economic and 
Social Council), and the dozens of conferences 
and committee meetings of the specialized 
agencies each year. 

When policies are agreed upon, action must then 
be taken through the channels of the new multi- 
lateral diplomacy. The Department’s responsi- 
bilities in this area of diplomacy require sustained 
activity in the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, in the United States Mission to the 
United Nations, and in the United States missions 
maintained at the headquarters of certain special- 
ized agencies at Montreal and Geneva as well as 
the United States liaison offices maintained at the 
headquarters of certain others at Paris and Rome. 


®@ This article on the growth in the Depart- 
ment’s functions and responsibilities in the past 
quarter century was prepared by the Historical 
Division in cooperation with major units of the 
Department. It is a revision of a study covering 
the period 1930 to 1950 which was prepared in 
Jume 1951. 


Twelve Orphans Arrive Under 
Refugee Relief Visas 


The Department of State announced on March 
8 (press release 182) that 12 orphans who have 
been issued visas under the refugee relief program 
were scheduled to arrive at New York the follow- 
ing day, coming by way of Munich. Eleven are 
from Italy and one from Germany. 

The orphans range in age from 1 year to 914 
years. They go to adoptive parents in seven 
states. Most come to their new homes through 
arrangements made by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, one of 28 voluntary agencies 
recognized by the Department of State for co- 
operation in the refugee program. The Ameri- 
can Branch of the International Social Service, 
Inc., is assisting in one of the adoptions. 

Transportation is provided through the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, which during March has booked nine flights 
to this country from Europe, the heaviest air 
schedule for the United States in the Commit- 
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tee’s 3-year history. Most of the passengers on 
these 70-capacity flights come under the Refugee 


Relief Act. This emergency legislation provides 
for visas to 4,000 orphans through the life of the 
law, extending through 1956. So far 700 orphan 
visas have been issued. 


Offer of Food to Albania 


Statement by the President ! 


I have asked the League of Red Cross Societies 
to convey to the appropriate authorities of Al- 
bania the desire of the American people to con- 
tribute from their food supplies to help alleviate 
the current food shortage in Albania. 

The distribution of this food would be under 
the supervision of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties which has had broad experience in the 
administration of relief. Recently it adminis- 
tered a flood relief program to persons in six 
European countries who were victims of last 
summer’s floods.? Feed grain and food were dis- 
tributed to needy people in these countries re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, or political 
convictions. 

It is well known that for some years Albania 
has not produced enough food to support its 
population. The resulting shortage of food be- 
comes particularly acute during the late winter 
and early spring. The present offer is intended 
to assist in relieving the situation during this 
critical period. 


1 Released to the press by the White House on Mar. 4. 
At the same time, the White House announced that the 
contemplated program of relief for Albania would cost 
approximately $850,000, with an additional estimated ex- 
pense of $125,000 for ocean freight. The relief items 
would include wheat flour, corn, dry edible beans, and 
vegetable oil. A condition of the offer would be that the 
commodities would be distributed free of charge to needy 
persons without regard to race, color, creed or political 
convictions, as was the case in the relief distribution 
under supervision of the League of Red Cross Societies 
in areas of Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
West Germany, and Yugoslavia which were stricken by 
last summer’s Danube floods. The individual packages 
of food would bear the emblem of the Foreign Operations 
Administration and a legend in Albanian reading “Do- 
nated by the People of the United States of America.” 
It would take approximately 10 weeks from the date of 
acceptance by Albania of the relief offer to deliver the 
food on Albanian soil. 

? BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 419. 
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The friendship between the people of the 
United States and the people of Albania has been 
longstanding. Over the years, numerous Alba- 
nians have come to this country—many to remain 
as citizens with bonds of kinship and concern 
for their fatherland; many others to return and 
resettle throughout Albania, carrying with them 
warm associations with the United States. Since 
the early part of this century, American interest 
in the Albanian people has expressed itself in 
many public and private actions for their welfare 
and their relief in times of special stress. I hope 
that the present offer will be accepted as another 
manifestation of the interest of the people of the 
United States in the welfare of the Albanian 


people. 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President? 

The President regrets that the offer of Ameri- 
can food supplies to help alleviate the current food 
shortage in Albania has been rejected. The ad- 
ministration feels sure that, if the Albanian people 
had been able to express themselves, the offer 
would have been accepted in the spirit in which 
it was made. 

Last summer offers of food to help victims of the 
Danube floods were accepted by Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and East Germany. In the case of Al- 
bania it is interesting to note that the rejection 
was announced first by Moscow and then con- 
firmed by the Albanian Government in terms 
which reflected the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—not the people of Albania. 


Authorization for Soviet Editors 
To Visit United States 


Press release 137 dated March 10 

The State Department on March 10 authorized 
the American Embassy at Moscow to issue visas 
to 11 editors of Soviet student and youth news- 
papers for a 3-week visit to the United States. 
The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs has indi- 
cated that these student editors desire to visit the 
United States in order to acquaint themselves with 
American student life. 





*Made to correspondents on Mar. 8. 
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The Department has asked the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, an organization with wide 
experience in the field of international student 
exchange, to undertake to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the reception and itinerary of the 
11 Soviet student editors. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education has agreed to respond affirma- 
tively to the Department’s request and will make 
all necessary arrangements for the trip directly 
with the Soviet student editors and the Soviet 
Government. 


Recommendations Concerning 
Energy Supplies and Resources 


Following is the text of a report to the President 
prepared by the Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy. 


White House press release dated February 26 


Introduction 


The importance of energy to a strong and grow- 
ing economy is clear. As conditions of supplies 
and reserves of coal, oil, and natural gas change 
and as both defense and peacetime requirements 
come more clearly into focus, the bearing of Gov- 
ernment policies upon energy needs re-examina- 
tion. 

What degree and kind of public regulation is 
appropriate to the present situation and future 
outlook? What trade policies for energy supplies 
will most effectively express the overlapping na- 
tional needs for adequate protectable supplies in 
case of war and for encouragement of economic 
growth of this country and friendly countries else- 
where in the world? What steps may be taken to 
improve the economic position of the coal industry, 
now seriously depressed, without penalizing com- 
peting industries, as a means of enhancing the 
ability of that industry to contribute to the na- 
tional defense? More particularly, should specific 
changes be made in tax, freight rate, research, 
Government purchasing, or other policies in the 
energy field? 

These and other policy questions press for care- 
ful review and decision. 

On July 30, 1954, the President established an 
‘Advisory Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy. The Director of the Office of 


1 BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1954, p. 199. 
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Defense Mobilization was designated as chairman 
and the heads of the following agencies served as 
members: Departments of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Justice, the Interior, Commerce, and Labor. 

The White House directive respecting the Com- 
mittee’s assignment included the following specific 
statements : 


At the direction of the President the Committee will 
undertake a study to evaluate all factors pertaining to 
the continued development of energy supplies and re- 
sources and fuels in the United States, with the aim of 
strengthening the national defense, providing orderly 
industrial growth, and assuring supplies for our expand- 
ing national economy and for any future emergency. 

The Committee will review factors affecting the re- 
quirements and supplies of the major sources of energy 
including: coal (anthracite, bituminous, and lignite, as 
well as coke, coal tars, and synthetic liquid fuels), petro- 
leum, and natural gas. 


The Committee has been aided greatly by an 
able and representative task force appointed pur- 
suant to the President’s instructions. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are set forth below. 


Recommendations 
1. NATURAL GAS REGULATIONS 


We believe the problem of natural gas regula- 
tion should be approached from the viewpoint of 
assuring adequate supplies and the discovery and 
development of additional reserves to support such 
supplies, in the interests of national defense, an 
expanding domestic economy, and reasonable 
prices to consumers. 

To secure these objectives, it is essential to give 
due consideration to (1) the operations known as 
the production of natural gas, (2) the transporta- 
tion of gas in interstate transmission lines, and 
(3) the distribution of gas in municipalities. In- 
dividual companies may engage in more than one 
of these activities. Each operation of such com- 
panies should be treated by like criteria accord- 
ing to its appropriate industry function. 

In the production of natural gas it is important 
that sound conservation practices be continued. 
This area of conservation management is under 
the jurisdiction of State conservation commissions. 
In the interest of a sound fuels policy and the 
protection of the national defense and consumer 
interests by assuring such a continued exploration 
for and development of adequate reserves as to 
provide an adequate supply of natural gas, we be- 
lieve the Federal Government should not control 
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the production, gathering, processing, or sale of 
natural gas prior to its entry into an interstate 
transmission line. 

The intestate transmission of natural gas by 
the interstate transmission lines and the subse- 
quent sale of such gas for resale is a public utility 
function and should be under the regulation of the 
Federal Power Commission. In considering the 
certification of new lines and applications for in- 
creased rates based on new or renegotiated pur- 
chase contracts, the Commission should consider, 
in order to provide protection for the consumer, 
not only the assurance of supply but also whether 
the contract prices of the natural gas which the 
applicant has contracted to buy are competitively 
arrived at and represent the reasonable market 
field price, giving due consideration, in the interest 
of competition, to the reasonableness and appro- 
priateness of contract provisions as they relate to 
existing or future market field prices. 

The several States or their political sub-divi- 
sions should continue to provide the public utility 
regulation of distributing companies in accord- 
ance with usual utility practices. 

Thus the complete cycle of natural gas produc- 
tion, transmission, and utilization will be appro- 
priately regulated: the production and conserva- 
tion of natural gas by the State conservation com- 
missions; the interstate transmission of natural 
gas by the Federal Power Commission; and the 
distribution by the local public utility commissions. 


,SALES BELOW COST BY INTERSTATE PIPELINE COMPANIES 

The basic principle regarding the regulation of 
natural gas and the use of alternative energy 
sources should be as far as possible that of free 
choice by the consumer and free and fair competi- 
tion among suppliers. This, it is confidently 
thought, will provide most effectively for the as- 
surance and flexibility of energy supply, both for 
economic growth and strong security readiness. 
But sales either for resale or direct consumption 
below actual cost plus a fair proportion of fixed 
charges which drive out competing fuels constitute 
unfair competition and are inimical to a sound 
fuels economy. 

The Committee recommends, therefore, that ap- 
propriate action be taker. that will prohibit sales 
by interstate pipelines, either for resale or for 
direct consumption, which drive out competing 
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fuels because the charges are below actual cost 
plus a fair proportion of fixed charges. 


3. EMINENT DOMAIN FOR NATURAL GAS STORAGE 


The power of eminent domain for the acquisi- 
tion of surface and mineral rights for the develop- 
ment of underground storage reservoirs should be 
granted subject to appropriate safeguards to pro- 
tect the public safety, including the mining in- 
dustry. 


4. CRUDE OIL IMPORTS AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL IMPORTS 


An expanding domestic oil industry, plus a 
healthy oil industry in friendly countries which 
help to supply the United States market, consti- 
tute basically important elements in the kind of 
industrial strength which contributes most to a 
strong national defense. Other energy industries, 
especially coal, must also maintain a level of op- 
eration which will make possible rapid expansion 
in output should that become necessary. In this 
complex picture both domestic production and 
imports have important parts to play; neither 
should be sacrificed to the other. 

Since World War II importation of crude oil 
and residual fuel oil into the United States has 
increased substantially, with the result that today 
these oils supply a significant part of the U. S. 
market for fuels. 

The Committee believes that if the imports of 
crude and residual oils should exceed significantly 
the respective proportions that these imports of 
oils bore to the production of domestic crude oil 
in 1954, the domestic fuels situation could be so 
impaired as to endanger the orderly industrial 
growth which assures the military and civilian 
supplies and reserves that are necessary to the 
national defense. There would be an inadequate 
incentive for exploration and the discovery of new 
sources of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the Committee con- 
cludes that in the interest of national defense im- 
ports should be kept in the balance recommended 
above. It is highly desirable that this be done by 
voluntary, individual action of those who are im- 
porting or those who become importers of crude 
or residual oil. The Committee believes that every 
effort should be made and will be made to avoid the 
necessity of governmental intervention. 

The Committee recommends, however, that if in 
the future the imports of crude oil and residual 
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fuel oils exceed significantly the respective propor- 

tions that such imported oils bore to domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil in 1954, appropriate action 
should be taken. 

The Committee recommends further that the de- 
sirable proportionate relationships between im- 
ports and domestic production be reviewed from 
time to time in the light of industrial expansion 
and changing economic and national defense re- 
quirements. 

In arriving at these conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the Committee has taken into considera- 
tion the importance to the economies of friendly 
countries of their oil exports to the United States 
as well as the importance to the United States of 
the accessibility of foreign oil supplies both in 
peace and war. 


5. PETROLEUM REFINING CAPACITY 


The Departments of Defense and the Interior 
should have studies made by their staffs and ex- 
pert advisors as to the adequacy of present and 
prospective refinery capacity, both as to amount 
and dispersal, as well as other factors, to deter- 
mine the need for any measures to maintain re- 
finery capacity necessary for defense purposes, 
particularly the capacity operated by small, inde- 
pendent refineries. 


6. TAX INCENTIVES 


a. Present tax provisions on coal, oil, and gas 
production have been an important factor in en- 
couraging development of energy sources at a 
pace about in keeping with demand. Further 
analysis and study by the appropriate branches of 
the Government should from time to time be made 
to review the amount and method of making such 
allowances to maintain proper relationships with 
continuing changes in other features of the tax 
law. Any changes which may be proposed in the 
future must be analyzed in terms of their probable 
effect on development of domestic resources 
needed for economic progress and national defense 
as well as the fiscal and tax policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

b. Retroactive tax legislation and special relief 
provisions should be avoided. 

c. Accelerated amortization should be used only 
to insure the maintenance of a sound mobilization 


base for energy supplies. 
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7. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR COAL 


We recognize that coal is a great national asset 
and endorse a cooperative study to determine what 
research and development could be undertaken. 
The coal industry and both Federal and State gov- 
ernments should participate in this study and its 
cost. 


8. UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS DISTRESS IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


We recognize that serious unemployment and 
business distress exist in the coal industry and 
recommend that the Interdepartmental Committee 
on the Soft Coal Industry be continued for the 
purpose of developing for Cabinet consideration 
specific action programs to alleviate these con- 
ditions. 


9. COAL FREIGHT RATES 


In order to maintain coal’s vitality as an instru- 
ment of national defense by improving currently 
its ability to compete with other fuels, the rail- 
roads, by voluntary action, and, in the absence 
thereof, the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
compulsory order, should adjust freight rates to 
the extent necessary to remove the excessive and 
disproportionate contribution that coal rates are 
making to meet the cost of other unprofitable serv- 
ices of the railroad industry. Train load rates 
should be established to reflect the lower costs of 
such service. 


10. COAL EXPORTS 


a. The Government should urge foreign govern- 
ments to reduce unreasonable discriminatory re- 
strictions against imports of U. S. coal. 

b. The Government, when making foreign loans, 
should use its best efforts to obtain provisions to 
prevent discrimination against U. S. coal. Dis- 
crimination would be judged to exist when U. S. 
coal imports are disallowed despite its availability 
at costs no higher than foreign coal. 

c. The Government should expedite efforts to 
establish credits through the Export-Import Bank 
to foreign banking institutions in countries where 
there is reasonable prospect of repayment so that 
American coal exporters can offer more competi- 
tive payment terms to foreign customers. 

d. Where U. S. coal can be supplied competi- 
tively with other available coal, the Government 
should use its best efforts to enlarge the participa- 
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tion of U. S. coal in the foreign aid program. 

e. The Government should compensate for 
higher shipping costs when incurred as a result 
of the requirement that 50 percent of all shipments 
be in United States ships at fair and reasonable 
United States market rates. 


11. MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS FOR COKE 


The Committee believes that present and pros- 
pective rates of shutdown and dismantling of slot- 
type coke ovens will leave inadequate coking ca- 
pacity to support full mobilization production of 
steel and other essential wartime industry. 

On the basis of national security, coke require- 
ments can only be met if the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is directed to prepare plans to make 
the necessary arrangements and tests to expand 
coke production rapidly in the case of an 
emergency. 


122. GOVERNMENT FUEL PURCHASING POLICY 


In working out a more consistent and equitable 
coal purchase policy, the following steps should 
be taken : 


a. The Secretary of Labor under the Walsh- 
Healy Act should pursue his present policy of 
making determinations of wage standards appli- 
cable in the coal producing areas and should es- 
tablish these standards at the earliest practicable 
date. 

b. The Government agencies should, to the ex- 
tent practicable, purchase not less than 75 percent 
of their estimated annual coal requirements on a 
contract basis. 

ce. All Government agencies purchasing coal 
should, prior to and after the award of the con- 
tract, verify the quality of the coal offered and 
supplied to the agencies. 

d. All Government contracts for the purchase 
of coal should contain appropriate escalator clauses 
which protect the buyer and the seller. 

e. In instances where it is not possible for a 
Government agency to take all the coal for which 
it has contracted, the deficit should be apportioned 
equitably among all participating contract sup- 
pliers without penalty to the Government. 

f. Coal suppliers should be required to submit, 
along with their bids, proof of their ability to pro- 
duce the requirements at the times specified. 

g. Allcoal suppliers to the Government, regard- 
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less of size, should comply with the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act. 

h. All transactions with the Government re- 
lating to coal purchases and supply should be 
public information. 

i. The domestic fuel purchasing policies set 
forth above should be applied to purchases of coal 
by companies acting as agents for the Federal 
Government, as well as to purchases made direct 
by Government agencies. 


Prior to the purchase of any fuel by a Federal 
Government agency having a large annual use of 
fuel, that agency should request advice from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization as to how this pur- 
chase can contribute to the maintenance of a strong 
mobilization base within the domestic fuels in- 
dustry. The Office of Defense Mobilization should 
be directed by Executive order to develop a 
mechanism for accomplishing this objective. 


Development of International Travel, Its Present Increasing Volume 


and Future Prospects 


Memorandum by the United States of America? 


U.N. doc. B/2688 dated February 15 


There is a general agreement that national eco- 
nomic strength of member countries depends upon 
both an active economy internally and a high level 
of international trade. No nation can be economi- 
cally self-sufficient, and in order to pay for what 
they must buy, nations must be in a position to 
provide goods or services to other nations. 

One part of international trade which has not 
received the full official recognition it deserves is 
international travel. This “invisible export” is 
distinguished by the comparative ease with which 
it may be encouraged and the volume of revenue 
it can produce with minimum economic disloca- 
tions. The purpose of this paper is to focus atten- 
tion on the economic benefits to be derived from 
increasing international travel. 

The significance of this phase of trade can be 
seen from the revenue it represents in international 
exchange. According to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, travelers from the 41 countries covered 
by its reports (summarized in Table 1) spent an 
equivalent of $2.4 billion in foreign countries in 
1953. In addition, international airlines and 





*Transmitted to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for circulation to the members of the Economic 
and Social Council as supporting documentation for item 
6 of the provisional agenda of the 19th Session of the 
Council, which will convene at New York on Mar. 29. 
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steamship lines earned large revenues from inter- 
national travel. 

The contribution of travel expenditures to inter- 
national payments is evident when it is realized 
that the amount of international exchange pro- 
duced by foreign travel amounting to $2.4 billion 
is about the same as the international exchange 
produced by the world sales of coffee and is larger 
than the value of world trade in wheat. The 
value of this trade is apparent from the fact that 
payments to foreign countries and their carriers 
by residents of the United States amounted to ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion in 1954. 

Table 2 shows the growing foreign travel by 
United States residents in 1952, 1953 and the first 
half of 1954. It will be noted that this table does 
not include payments to carriers. 

It is generally agreed that only when at least 
the major currencies are freely convertible will 
nations attain the interchange of goods and serv- 
ices which will permit each to develop to the 
fullest extent its reservoir of human and natural 
resources. While significant progress has been 
made recently toward convertibility and the re- 
moval of exchange restrictions, economic problems 
still facing many countries have prevented the full 
achievement of this goal. International travel, by 
bringing dollar and other foreign exchange credits 
to the countries visited, will help bring them nearer 
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Table 1. FOREIGN TRAVEL, 1950-53 AS AVAILABLE 
(Millions of U. 8. Dollars) 











ReEceE1pts (CREDITS) PayMENtTs (DEBITS) 
1950 | 1951 1952 | 19538" | 1950 1981 1952 | 19538 
Europe 
Ey San me a a 15 24 31 61 4 6 6 8 
Belgium-Luxembourg. ............ $4 58 28 35 72 100 64 57 
SI eT Bey a bo bust @ ai &: Sos us) wr se 22 23 30 42 30 28 34 45 
nS 5 0) SP a eee ee ee 185 190 134 122 44 113 110 128 
SOPMNIAY MRED etek GL bY Gis) Sus os, &! ks 32 55 103 130 20 37 79 120 
SEIU or ia is GS a alo! uw! Yoaael ws eG Sane 5 7 10 23 “f 5 “f 7 
WOME RN ne pine che, be ei nei-e cast wt w. sé) as 83 89 92 147 16 Z 17 17 
PIRREEMOMEMER SC, 6. 3 co. Gyoa: al wie) @ lek oS we we 27 41 37 41 23 32 36 42 
Ms) i) oS ka) os) ole are Ss «0 8, 6. 6 18 15 20 24 25 28 29 31 
DRIAL hans) 2c. tal Mae GY Sek eh eee? ws it 6s oe 9 14 15 11 4 9 13 7 
RMN eg Per iy os A hae be! Rs elt 21 32 33 32 26 37 45 40 
LS OS, Ln a a ee n. a. Nn. a. 83 106 n. a. n. a. n,.a; Nn. &. 
MEOW Eas) 4 oi sbi a? b; Siem bow wi oS 2 5 3 3 8 6 10 12 
UR OT a 171 210 224 246 238 291 230 241 
Latin America 
REIRROD Seal Gr is] $6 id G) key me GA eye oe ee 239 272 291 302 83 99 113 140 
SONNE PER ce ois aks ios Guhigs aes. ES) wre oO Sis a 7 6 n. a. 7 8 ‘f n. & 
SURE Ee ae ine eet Blt Nel eve: Bt Seu ee 19 14 101 2,4. 13 9 6 D. & 
RO cle er tied oy Brie. slog go) te e- @ ore oy ee 1 4 vf 15 4 30 
WEEMS erica eae ene eat bi uae bp s GHOSE Cee AI eee ewer Nn. & 34 41 42 nN. & 
OMG MENS a0 ots) 29S) Gos GS Si GAe are Ow ee 3 4 9 n. a. 7 8 8 h. a. 
SEM eee ag ce BS. eee Bs alee we 2 i Pal poe rf 13 19 19 
EEO Soar Es SAGER GEES! Sh inst se hs 2 2 2 2 3 4 4 4 
NS ES SS a a 17 19 19 20 43 44 31 28 
Netherlands West Indies .......... 2 2 3 Nn. &. 3 3 4 n. & 
Africa 
oy Ey OR eer en a 1 1 1 2 30 43 33 28 
op ce (CCC. | 1 2 2 3 5 6 8 8 
SIMNIOTER SETI GS ss a ks we ee 6 7 8 10 13 16 19 22 
Union of South Africa . . . 5... ww 24 28 31 34 28 31 34 36 
Asia and Oceania 
MMR Er iS. 6, Gk rere Rees GaSe Serbs 9 9 9 9 29 31 31 40 
PINES, Ge ohh ul a. Olas SLAs a ens 21 9 8 10 1 4 5 7 
OS a ee ea ee 3 4 5 4 16 16 14 13 
Ll oS Se ee eee ae 1 1 4 1 14 14 12 11 
PGE MPPIN 8h es as oe aa: i eel ce eo be: 3 3 3 n. a 3 2 4 Nn. & 
RENT th he) bray wwe S See, Mess) 8 19 16 Nn. a. 10 21 18 n. & 
RRS Ee ere Esc weer GP a, Sore) eo anon Aes Auge 1 1 1 2 4 4 5 2 
SIRS ret Words bs Cor chicas, Gy sesnc. wim \arweeeee eee noe 5 2 31 53 21 22 
SOMME Te ace axa! be) igs ans’ Sei enna: “SI kes 1 1 1 i 8 10 at 9 
NURMMEMEIR EERE. Dieter ET se hy Ki ml Sica, by WR SS ee we na. 11 12 Te Nn, 4 
OT De ee eee 2 4 3 2 1 3 7 8 
ROMIR ee er ee os 8s Be, - 5) we Ee wl aw 254 261 282 309 208 266 343 373 
URINMNERRORUERIS ee PPS ES ee chy ORB) a. ig se vet cw 392 430 511 527 727 722 811 895 
Total countries listed. . ......2... 1, 657 | 1, 864 | 2,072 | 2, 267 | 1, 863 | 2,207 | 2, 305 2, 450 





























* Partially estimated. 
b Figures shown represent net. 


n. a. Not available. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Balance of Payments Yearbook. 
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Table 2. ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES RESIDENTS TRAVELING 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1952-53 AND FIRST HALF OF 1954! 

















Number of travelers Expenditures (millions of 
(thousands) dollars) 
1958 19538 

1954, 1954, 

1952 - ve 1962 1st 

8 hal Ist half 

Year half Year half 

PU OOMUIEN. i 5 Sods on Ge Ar Seah. Bene (*) (*) (*) (*) 811 895 378 398 
RUMEN rere Pre-c6) Gay Ue, Gr toe ww a eels (*) (*) (*) (*) 257 282 83 85 
PRONE iS. Gs Nek, G) So See SOR a See Sia (*) (*) (*) (*) 180 192 101 98 
“OUMLIOVERNERGTCAS 6 6 6 8 ke ee 772 827 403 434 374 421 194 215 
Europe and Mediterranean ........2..-. 332 376 161 174 256 306 132 145 
West Indies and Central America ........ 382 396 215 231 78 76 42 46 
PIRI PTIEEM OS. Bes. ar bo Sp AOS ee Se aS 39 32 17 17 25 20 11 11 
Other oversea countries. . . . 1... 2 ee we ee 19 22 11 12 15 20 9 13 



































1 Passenger fares and Government travel are excluded; for detailed definition, see footnote, table 1, page 11, Survey 


of Current Business, June 1953. 
*Not available. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, values based on questionnaire returns; num- 
bers based on data of U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


to the day when they will be in a position to attain 
the convertibility of their currencies which is so 
essential for a steadily rising volume of world 
trade and investment. 


Potential for Growth 


Nor is this significant contribution to interna- 
tional trade all that can be expected from travel. 
While $2.4 billion is a sizable part of the inter- 
national flow of payments, travel experts in many 
countries conclude that this figure may be substan- 
tially increased. A review of Table 1 indicates 
that present travel patterns are largely confined 
to relatively limited geographic areas. As other 
countries find means to attract travelers, total 
world volume should expand. Other factors also 
support the forecast of increased travel. Thus, if 
the portion of the national income of the United 
States which was spent on foreign travel in 1929 
had been spent for forzign travel in 1954, the 
amount of these expenditures would have increased 
to approximately $2.5 billion instead of the cur- 
rent $1.2 billion. Other factors pointing toward 
possible increases in travel, include the speed with 
which modern transportation can carry travelers 
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beyond their borders, so that travelers with only 
two or three weeks’ vacation may now make jour- 
neys into countries far beyond their reach in earlier 
times; the fact that in many countries, increased 
leisure time is now available and there is a trend 
toward more paid vacations in many parts of the 
world; increased education in many countries 
which is opening new horizons to people who will 
soon become available to the travel market ; and, as 
the international financial position of many coun- 
tries continues to improve, probable further re- 
laxation in exchange restrictions, which in the past 
few years have acted as a deterrent to travel. 

The growth of revenues from travel expendi- 
tures has been particularly marked for several 
countries of the world, and continuance of this 
trend may be expected. The countries of Western 
Europe increased their dollar earnings from 
American travelers from $225,000,000 in 1950 to 
over $330,000,000 in 1954. If earnings from car- 
riers are included, Western Europe may well earn 
over one-half billion dollars from United States 
tourists in 1955. The visitors to Nassau increased 
from 32,000 in 1949 to more than 100,000 in 1954. 
Similarly, the travelers to Bermuda increased 
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from 34,000 prior to the recent war to 104,000 in 
1954. These illustrate the extensive development 
of this flow of trade in recent years and the con- 
structive contribution travel “an make to inter- 
national exchange. The examples cited relate to 
a very limited part of the world. These areas are 


not unique. There are other areas of the world 
with equal attractions and for these, also, there is 
a potential growth in this aspect of international 
trade. 


Travel Policy of the United States Government 


In the United States, the policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage travel has been set forth by 
President Eisenhower in a message to the Congress 
on foreign trade policy, 10 January 1955.2 He 
emphasized the dependence of economic strei gth 
upon high levels of economic activity internally 
and high levels of international trade. “Those 
high levels of trade,” he said, “can be promoted 
by the specific measures with respect to trade bar- 
riers recommended in this message, by the greater 
flow of capital among nations of the free world, 
by convertibility of currencies, by an expanded 
interchange of technical counsel, and by an in- 
crease in international travel.” The President 
further stated : 


The United States remains committed to the objective 
of freedom of travel throughout the world. Encourage- 
ment given to travel abroad is extremely important both 
for its cultural and social importance in the free world 
and for its economic benefits. Travel abroad by Ameri- 
cans provides an important source of dollars for many 
countries. The Executive Branch shall continue to look 
for ways of facilitating international travel and shall 
continue to co-operate with private travel agencies. 


Consistent with the policy of the United States 
to foster this travel, was the enactment of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 which in Section 416 
directs the President to facilitate and encourage 
the promotion and development of travel both to 
and from the United States. 

In recognition of the desirability of the two-way 
movement of international travel, and as a wel- 
come to foreign visitors, President Eisenhower 
gave the following statement in November 1954 
to a leading trade association of the United States 
travel industry for use in a travel brochure to be 
given international circulation: 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 
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To People of All Lands: 

No one who sets foot in the United States need do go 
as a stranger, for the United States is a nation made yp 
of people of many nations, colors and creeds. And in our 
devotion to individual liberty, we share the aims and ideals 
of countless peoples from many lands. 

America welcomes visits of those from abroad as a 
vital step in the direction of international understanding 
and world peace. You will find us as eager to show you 
our country as we are to learn about yours. You have 
undoubtedly read and heard many things about the United 
States, and large numbers of you have visited us. Our 
people would like to have more of you come. All of us 
here will do everything in our power to make your visit 
pleasant and memorable. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER 


Constructive Measures for the 
Encouragement of Travel 

Experience in many areas of the world indicates 
that there are certain constructive steps which can 
be taken to greatly expand international travel. 
For example, Great Britain, whose dollar revenues 
from travelers are greater than those from any 
other export, spent almost a million dollars in 
1953 for travel promotion in the United States 
through its official Government and railway tour- 
ist promotion offices. Nassau, which increased its 
travelers threefold between 1949 and 1954, steadily 
increased its tourism promotion budget from 
£100,000 in 1949 to approximately £300,000 in 1954. 
Similar success stories resulting from effective use 
of recognized advertising and sales promotion 
are provided by Hawaii, Canada, Bermuda, Ja- 
maica and other popular tourist areas. Fre- 
quently, it has been necessary to use governmental 
funds for establishment of tourist promotion of- 
fices, advertising and other sales expenses, because 
tourism differs in an important way from other 
export industries. Travelers’ dollars go to hotels, 
taxis, restaurants, souvenir shops, sightseeing fa- 
cilities and to other small enterprises that are un- 
able themselves to undertake the foreign promo- 
tional work necessary to create increased travel. 
As another example, during the past several years 
the United States Government has substantially 
increased the duty-free allowance to returning 
American tourists, which now amounts to $500 per 
person. At the present time there is pending be- 
fore the Congress legislation to increase this duty- 
free allowance to $1,000. 

The United States feels that, in the light of the 
experiences of these and other countries, the Coun- 
cil is in a position to bring to the attention of 
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member Governments and other organs of the 
United Nations measures which can serve to en- 
courage international travel. The United States 
suggests, in this connexion, that the Council may 
wish to consider recommending, among others, the 
following actions to member Governments: 


1. Give increased attention to international 
travel as an important part of their economic 
development. 

2. Stimulate the efforts of the Regional Com- 
missions of the United Nations to prepare con- 
structive programmes for attracting increased 
volumes of tourists to their respective areas. 

3. Strengthen and support the official and pri- 
vate agencies engaged in the development of tour- 
ism. 

4, Provide incentives for the encouragement of 
investment in hotels and other facilities. 

5. Encourage exchange of technical advice be- 
tween countries possessing well-developed tourist 
programmes and facilities and those with less ex- 
perience. 

6. Participate in international agreements on 
customs facilitation for tourism, international 
motoring, and the like. 

7. Improve statistics relating to travel, based on 
uniform methods. 

8. Endeavour to reduce to the fullest extent 
practicable border-crossing formalities such as 
visas, passports, travel taxes, exchange controls 
and other restrictive factors.* 


Contracting Parties to GATT 
Conclude Ninth Session 


The contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade concluded their ninth 
session at Geneva on March7. During the session 
the delegates completed a review of the general 
agreement and drafted the following documents: 


(1) An agreement establishing an organization 
for trade cooperation to administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and to facilitate 
consultation and study of matters relating to in- 
ternational trade; 

(2) Amendments of the trade rules contained 
in the general agreement; 





*See also “New Treaties on International Travel,” by 
H. H. Kelly, ibid., July 19, 1954, p. 92. 
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(3) Technical amendments of the general agree- 
ment to give effect to the transfer of its organiza- 
tional provisions to the proposed new organization 
for trade cooperation; and 

(4) A declaration extending from June 30, 
1955, to January 1, 1958, the firm life of the ‘aiff 
concessions previously negotiated by the contract- 
ing parties, which are an integral part of the gen- 
eral agreement. 


The Department of State announced on March 
7 (press release 128) that texts of the pertinent 
documents together with a final communique on 
the results of the review session will be published 
on March 22. In the meantime the Department 
on March 9 issued the following summary of the 
business session. 


Press release 135 dated March 9 


The ninth session of the contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Gatr) was held at Geneva, Switzerland, from 
October 28, 1954, to March 7, 1955. A total of 48 
governments were represented at the conference, 
consisting of the United States and each of the 
other 33 countries adhering to the agreement; Ja- 
pan, which is participating on a provisional basis; 
and 13 other countries as observers. 

The Garr is the principal instrument for in- 
ternational cooperation in the field of trade. It 
is also the major means by which the United States 
has in recent years pursued the objectives of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

A communique on the review and renegotiation 
of the agreement itself, which resulted in pro- 


. posed changes to strengthen the agreement and to 


provide a permanent organization to administer 
it, will be issued on behalf of the contracting 
parties on March 22. 

A variety of problems relating to the operation 
of the agreement require joint action by con- 
tracting parties in their periodic meetings. These 
include consultation on import restrictions main- 
tained to protect a country’s balance-of-payments 
position and preparation of an annual report on 
the extent to which discrimination is still found 
in the application of such restrictions; considera- 
tion of trade disputes between individual gov- 
ernments which had been referred to the 
contracting parties because of their relationship 
to the principles and provisions of the agreement ; 
action on occasional application for waivers from 
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provisions of the agreement or for authority to 
take actions requiring approval of the contracting 
parties; review of reports on actions taken under 
such special authorizations; and action on budget 
and other administrative matters. 

The regular business confirmed the value of 
maintaining and strengthening the Garr and 
highlighted those of its provisions which needed 
to be improved and those which should be pro- 
tected against any weakening. The principal 
items are outlined below. 

A decision was required at this session as to 
whether the tariff rates which the agreement now 
binds against increase should be released from 
such binding as of July 1, 1955. Over 50,000 
tariff rates have been reduced in Gatr-sponsored 
tariff negotiations and bound under the agree- 
ment. The stability to foreign trade that these 
tariff bindings have given is recognized as one of 
the major accomplishments of the Gatr. The 
contracting parties approved a declaration, which 
will be open for signature until June 30, 1955, ex- 
tending the firm life of the tariff concesssions un- 
til January 1, 1958. They also approved requests 
from some of the contracting parties for authority 
to renegotiate particular tariff rates now bound 
under the agreement, such renegotiations to be 
completed not later than September 30, 1955. 

Arrangements for special tariff negotiations 
with Japan were completed during the session and 
negotiations actually began in Geneva on Febru- 
ary 21. Japan’s commercial relations are gov- 
erned by provisions of the agreement under a 
declaration accepted by the governments of 24 of 
the contracting parties, and since the eighth ses- 
sion Japan has been participating in meeting with 
the contracting parties on a provisional basis. Ja- 
pan’s accession to the agreement has had to be de- 
ferred, however, until such time as it could enter 
into tariff negotiations with other contracting 
parties. The contracting parties also extended 
arrangements under which Japan now adheres 
provisionally to the agreement until the end of the 
year to prevent a lapse in such arrangements after 
June 30, 1955, should Japan’s accession to the 
agreement not be completed by that date. 

The contracting parties prepared their fifth 
annual report on the discriminatory application 
of import restrictions. This is a review of sys- 
tems and methods used by those governments still 
applying balance-of-payment restrictions. It 
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shows the general level of import restrictions 
against hard-currency areas, especially the dollar 
areas, lower than at any time since the war. Con- 
sultations were held by contracting parties with 
Australia and New Zealand on their balance-of- 
payment restrictions. 

Action by the contracting parties on items aris- 
ing under the complaints procedure of the agree- 
ment led to settlement of a number of them. The 
contracting parties in considering complaints have 
no powers other than to recommend courses of 
action and, under certain conditions, to relieve a 
contracting party from its obligation under the 
agreement toward another contracting party, to 
compensate for injury. 

The United States had direct interest in 10 of the 
17 complaints on this year’s agenda. In three of 
the cases its own actions were involved. These 
complaint items are briefly summarized below: 


(1) Two important complaints placed on the 
agenda at the request of the United States related 
to restrictions against imports of American coal 
by Germany and Belgium. Both countries im- 
posed new and stringent controls on imports of 
American coal in the second half of 1953, which 
have held American sales in these markets con- 
siderably below what they might otherwise have 
been. In the course of discussions between the 
United States and the other two Governments 
involved, before review of the complaints by the 
contracting parties, both Germany and Belgium 
eased their controls and granted licenses for about 
21% million tons of additional imports of Ameri- 
can coal during the year ending June 30, 1955. 
In the case of Germany, the U.S. complaint was 
not fully met and, by mutual consent, bilateral 
talks will continue and the complaint will be 
carried over to the next session. 

(2) The complaint against Belgium was with- 
drawn, with the United States reserving its right 
to reopen it. Belgium faces certain technical 
difficulties in connection with coal imports from 
outside of the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, and the United States and Belgium are to 
review the coal problem in mid-1955, when the 
effects of the new licensing policy will be known. 

(3) A complaint against Belgian restrictions on 
imports of dollar goods in general was also on the 
agenda, constituting a continuation of the com- 
plaint which the United States and Canada intro- 
duced in the sixth session in 1951. In the inter- 
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vening period Belgium had progressively relaxed 
these restrictions, and by this session confirmed 
that it had terminated exchange restrictions on 
dollar goods in May 1954. The complaint was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

(4) The United States was responsible for or 
closely associated with complaints against France 
for its actions with respect to certain taxes on im- 
ports, which had the effect of increasing import 
charges on products whose tariffs had been bound 
under the agreement. At the last session the 
French Government had acknowledged that one 
of these taxes, a statistical tax on imports and 
exports, was inconsistent with the agreement and 
had undertaken to have it removed. The tax was 
temporarily suspended in September 1954 and 
abolished altogether as of January 1, 1955. 

(5) In another case, the French Government 
explained that increase in its stamp tax was com- 
mensurate with an increase in the cost of services 
covered by the tax and so was justified under the 
agreement. 

(6) The most important of the French tax cases 
concerned a temporary compensation tax on im- 
ports. The French Government has collected this 
tax since the spring of 1954 upon products freed 
from quota restrictions when imported from its 
European neighbors, under the Oxzec [Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation] pro- 
gram for liberalizing trade in Western Europe. 

The French stated that the disparity between 
French and foreign prices is such that removal 
of the import quotas could lead to a sudden, dis- 
ruptive influx of foreign merchandise into France. 
To give French industry opportunity to adjust to 
changed competitive conditions, the French Gov- 
ernment imposed this special tax only for a short 
transitional period. 

While sympathetic to the French problem and 
satisfied that it was the Government’s policy to 
use the tax only temporarily for the purpose indi- 
cated, the contracting parties adopted a decision 
reflecting their concern over the deviation from 
the principles of the agreement. The decision 
confirms the French Government’s undertaking to 
remove the tax as soon as possible, and it recom- 
mends that efforts be made to reduce the present 
degree of discrimination in its application; it also 
provides a series of checks by the contracting par- 
ties on the progress to be made by the French Gov- 
ernment in implementing this undertaking and 
recommendation. 


March 21, 1955 


(7) A long standing complaint against Brazil 
was settled. This grew out of the fact that Brazil 
had not put into effect certain tariff concessions 
in compensation for others which it had with- 
drawn. The United States was one of the con- 
tracting parties directly interested in this com- 
plaint. Compensatory concessions were made 
effective by Brazil during the course of the session, 
putting into force a number of concessions of di- 
rect interest to the United States. 

(8) Countries which have given tariff conces- 
sions to the United States in exchange for con- 
cessions on dairy products continued their com- 
plaint that United States import restrictions on 
dairy products impair or nullify the benefits they 
expected to receive from their concessions, They 
expressed appreciation for U.S. action to relieve 
the surplus situation which requires these restric- 
tions, but noted that injury to their export trade 
remains unchanged. The authorization to the 
Netherlands to impose quotas on imports of U.S. 
wheat flour, to compensate for the injury, was 
renewed. This authority has not actually been 
used. 

(9) Other countries submitted complaints based 
on U.S. export subsidies on oranges. There are to 
be further talks on this matter between the United 
States and other exporting countries which feel 
they are adversely affected by the subsidy. 

(10) Complaints were also made based on the 
1952 increase by the United States of the duty on 
dried figs. Countries affected by the increased 
fig duty have agreed that restoration of the former 
rate cannot now be expected and have renegotiated 
or will renegotiate concessions with the United 
States. 

The contracting parties also reviewed a number 
of annual reports relating to actions taken under 
certain waivers which have been granted from 
specific obligations of the agreement. 


(1) The most important of these was the sec- 
ond annual report of member states of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. A working 
party which reviewed this report agreed that a 
number of technical actions taken by the Commu- 
nity were fully consistent with the terms of the 
waiver. The working party did recommend, and 
the contracting parties agreed, that there should 
be discussion prior to the next annual report of 
a number of controversial questions which have 
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arisen concerning broader aspects of the obliga- 
tions upon member states and the Community un- 


der the waiver. The text of the working party 
report has been published.* 

(2) The contracting parties reviewed the an- 
nual reports of the United Kingdom on action 
taken under the waiver granted to it at the last 
session to permit increases in tariff preferences 
under certain carefully circumscribed conditions, 
of Australia with regard to the waiver granted to 
permit free entry of goods from the territory of 
Papua and New Guinea, and of Italy and Libya 
with regard to the waiver granted the former to 
permit free entry of specified commodities from 
Libya for a limited period. 

(3) The contracting parties reviewed reports 
relating to the proposed South African—Southern 
Rhodesian Customs Union and to the Nicaraguan- 
E] Salvador free trade area. 


The contracting parties also considered various 
matters relating to customs administration and to 
applications by Cuba and Ceylon for maintenance 
of certain measures designed to promote economic 
development. 

The contracting parties agreed to convene the 
tenth session on October 27, 1955, at Geneva. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Relations 


Convention for the promotion of inter-American cultural 
relations. Signed at Caracas March 28, 1954. 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, February 18, 1955. 
Entered nto force: February 18, 1955 (upon deposit of 

the second instrument of ratification) ? 


Germany 

Agreement on German external debts. Signed at Lon- 
don February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 
16, 1953. TIAS 2792. 
Ratification deposited: Ceylon, February 10, 1955. 

North Atlantic Treaty 

Agreement on the status of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, national representatives and international 
staff. Done at Ottawa September 20, 1951. Entered 
into force May 18, 1954. TIAS 2992. 
Ratification deposited: Italy, March 9, 1955. 

Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 

Southeast Asia collective defense treaty, and protocol. 


*By the Information Center, European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva. 
? Not in force for the United States. 
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Signed at Manila September 8, 1954. Entered into 
force February 19, 1955. 
Proclaimed by the President: March 2, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 

International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated at 
Geneva November 7, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Greece, February 10, 1955. 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization, 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Viet-Nam, March 2, 1955. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates and successions. Signed at Washington May 
27, 1954. Senate advice and consent to ratification 
given February 25, 1955. 

Ratified by the President: March 7, 1955. 

Agreement relating to the disposal of redistributable and 
excess property furnished in connection with the mutual 
defense assistance program. Signed at Brussels No- 

. vember 17, 19538. 

Entered into force: March 10, 1955 (the date Belgium 
notified the United States of Belgian ratification). 


Agreement amending the agreement of November 25, 1953 
(TIAS 2884) relating to special economic assistance, 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem 
January 31, 1955. Entered into force January 31, 1958. 


Italy 

Agreement relating to defense support aid for Italy in 
fiscal year 1955. Effected by exchange of notes at Rome 
February 11, 1955. Entered into force February ll, 
1955. 

Agreement relating to the use of counterpart funds derived 
from United States economic aid to Trieste. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Rome February 11, 1955. E- 
tered into force February 11, 1955. 


Japan 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates, inheritances, and gifts. Signed at Washington 
April 16, 1954. Senate advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion given February 25, 1955. 
Ratified by the President: March 7, 1955. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come, with a related exchange of notes. Signed at Wash- 
ington April 16, 1954. Senate advice and consent to 
ratification given February 25, 1955. 
Ratified by the President: March 7, 1955. 


Korea 


Agreement relating to the loan of United States naval 
vessels to Korea, with annex. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Seoul January 29, 1955. Entered into force 
January 29, 1955. 


Yugoslavia 

Agreement granting further economic aid to Yugoslavia. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Belgrade February / 
and 9, 1955. Entered into force February 9, 1955; 
operative from July 1, 1954. 


® Not in force. 
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